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SCANDERBEG  ROUSES  ALBANIA 

(He  Demands  the  Surrender  of  the  Turkish  Garrisons) 

From  a painting  by  the  Russian  artist,  Paul  Ivanowitch 


The  little  country  of  Albania  which  the  Powers  of 
Europe  have  just  restored  to  independence  in  our  own 
day,  had  also  its  romance  of  resistance  to  the  Turks. 
The  chief  hero  of  this  resistance,  the  name  most  celebrated 
in  Albanian  annals,  was  Scanderbeg  or  Alexander  Bey.  Al- 
bania had  been  conquered  by  the  first  wave  of  the  Turkish 
advance,  but  her  people  had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  Chris- 
tian faith  and  local  institutions;  and  now  in  the  period  of 
Hunyadi’s  assault  upon  the  enfeebled  Turks  the  Albanians 
attempted  to  regain  their  independence. 

Scanderbeg  was  the  son  of  an  Albanian  chief  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  court  of  Murad  II  as  a hostage  for  his  peo- 
ple. He  became  a favorite  page  of  Murad  and  seemed  the 
Sultan’s  most  devoted  friend,  but  at  heart  he  was  yearning 
for  the  independence  of  his  people.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  into  which  Hunyadi’s  great  crusading  army 
plunged  Murad’s  court,  Scanderbeg  secured  a forged  order 
appointing  him  ruler  of  Albania,  and  with  this  he  fled  to  his 
native  land.  Here,  by  his  pretended  authority,  he  gained 
control  of  the  chief  fortresses.  Where  his  commands  were  op- 
posed he  enforced  them  by  surprise  or  sudden  violence.  His 
countrymen  rallied  eagerly  to  his  call,  and  soon  every  Turk  in 
Albania  had  been  slain  or  put  to  flight.  Scanderbeg  then  de- 
feated one  force  after  another  which  the  Turks  sent  against 
him.  Even  Sultan  Murad  had  to  retreat  from  the  Albanian 
mountains  without  a victory. 
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DOWNFALL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 

(TheTurks  Slaughter  the  Helpless  Christians  in  the  Great  Church  of  St.  Sophia) 

From  a painting  by  the  German  artist,  E.  Hillemacher 

Murad  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahomet  II,  called 
the  Conqueror.  Mahomet  II  at  last  achieved  what  the 
Turks  had  so  long  desired,  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople. Gradually  their  advance  into  Europe  had  engulfed  all 
the  territories  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  East,  and  had 
left  Constantinople  standing  as  a single  island  of  Christianity 
amid  the  Mahometan  possessions.  Now  Mohamet  made  a sol- 
emn vow  that  no  other  task  should  distract  him  from  the  con- 
quest of  this  mighty  city.  He  gathered  all  his  forces,  he  built 
blockades  across  the  Avaterfront  to  bar  the  Christian  fleets  of 
rescue ; and  he  constructed  huge  cannon,  the  largest  the  world 
had  yet  seen,  wherewith  to  batter  down  the  enormous  walls. 
Thus  equipped  the  Turks  began  the  final  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  metropolis  received  but  little  aid  from  western 
Europe,  so  its  walls  were  at  length  battered  doAvn,  and  in  a 
furious  assault  the  Turks  swarmed  over  the  ruins  and  slew 
all  they  met. 

Thousands  of  the  Christians  gathered  in  the  great  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  hoping  that  a miracle  there  would  check  the 
Turkish  advance.  It  did  not;  and  the  church  became  the  cen- 
ter of  the  massacre.  At  length  Mahomet  himself  checked  the 
slaughter,  declaring  that  Constantinople  was  henceforth  to 
be  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  he  did  not  AA^ant  it  left  Avholly 
AAuthout  inhabitants.  This  Avas  in  1453  and  the  city  has  ever 
since  remained  what  Mahomet  made  it,  the  Turkish  capital. 
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SCANDERBEG  ABANDONS  ALBANIA 

(The  Hero  Leaves  His  Defeated  Country  Rather  Than  Surrender  to  the  Turks'! 

From  a painting  by  the  Austrian  artist,  Ernst  Heyn 


OUTSIDE  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  Mahomet  II ’s 
chief  warlike  success  was  against  Albania,  where  for 
thirty  years  Scanderbeg  had  maintained  his  country’s 
independence  against  all  attacks.  Mahomet  II  had  indeed  to 
face  both  of  his  father ’s  greatest  foes,  Hunyadi  and  Scander- 
beg. Against  Hunyadi  and  his  Hungarians  Mahomet  failed. 
The  celebrated  Hungarian  chieftain  made  a most  desperate 
attack  against  the  Turks  at  Belgrade  and  put  them  to  flight. 
He  then  made  with  them  a treaty  which  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country.  Scanderbeg  was  less  successful.  He 
had  not,  as  had  Hunyadi,  the  armies  of  crusading  Europe  at 
his  back ; but  alone,  with  desperate  heroism,  his  little  forces  of 
Albanian  mountaineers  defended  themselves  against  army 
after  army  of  the  Turks.  Bit  by  bit  their  land  was  torn  from 
them,  fortress  after  fortress  was  captured,  until  at  last  the 
aged  Scanderbeg  with  a mere  handful  of  followers  abandoned 
his  last  stronghold  and  withdrew  from  Albania,  to  let  his  poor 
land  have  the  only  peace  that  was  still  possible  for  her  as  a 
submissive  Turkish  province. 

Scanderbeg  soon  died  broken-hearted,  in  exile  among  the 
Venetians.  The  Turks  declared  he  was  the  bravest  opponent 
they  ever  met,  and  even  to-day  he  is  remembered  as  the  most 
daringly  heroic  of  all  the  ancient  champions  of  the  Balkan 
States. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  PRINCE  DJEM  i 

(Djem’s  Secret  Flight  to  the  Christians)  j 

From  a painting  by  the  Hungarian  artist,  Prof.  Franz  Zverina  * 

The  successor  to  the  throne  of  Mahomet  II,  the  Con-  i 

queror,  was  Bajazet  II,  the  Dreamer.  Bajazet  II  was 
the  first  of  the  fierce  Osmanli  who  made  no  effort  to  ex-  1 

tend  his  territories.  He  indeed  flatly  refused  to  plunge  into  j 

war  unless  forced  to  it.  During  his  reign  the  chief  center  of  j 

romantic  interest  lay  less  with  him  than  with  his  younger  ] 

brother,  Djem  or  Jimschid.  - ( 

The  frequent  family  wars  among  the  descendants  of  Os- 
man as  to  which  of  them  should  win  the  throne  had  resulted 
at  length  in  the  establishment  of  a law  that  the  Sultan  on 
coming  to  the  throne  should  slay  all  probable  rivals.  Now 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror  died  suddenly,  and  his  Vizier  being 
a friend  of  the  Sultan’s  younger  son  Djem,  concealed  his 
master’s  death  while  he  sent  word  of  it  to  Djem,  hoping  that 
the  younger  brother  might  thus  seize  first  upon  the  throne 
instead  of  being  slain  by  Bajazet.  This  plot  led  to  a civil 

war.  Djem  was  defeated,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  there  gained  ,i 

a second  following.  Again  defeated,  he  fled  alone  and  secretly  j 

. to  Europe.  There,  single  handed,  aided  only  by  his  powerful 
personality  and  fluent  eloquence,  he  gained  many  supporters, 

and  for  thirteen  years  strove  to  raise  an  army  to  renew  his  , 

warfare  with  Bajazet.  He  was  finally  poisoned  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander Borgia.  Djem  was  certainly  a remarkable  figure,  a poet 
and  a soldier,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  race  and  the  one 
best  known  to  Europeans. 
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SELIM  UNITES  THE  MAHOMETAN  WORLD 

(The  Conquering  Turks  Enter  Cairo  in  Triumph  as  Masters  o£ 
All  Mahometanism) 

From  a fainting  by  the  Austrian  artist,  Konstantin  Makowsky 


BAJAZET  the  dreamer  was  ultimately  deposed  and 
possibly  murdered  by  his  own  son,  who  succeeded  him 
as  Selim  the  Destroyer.  Selim  was  not  the  eldest  of  his 
father’s  sons,  but  he  was  the  most  warlike.  The  fighting 
Turks  grew  more  and  more  discontented  with  the  lack  of  bat- 
tle and  plunder  under  Bajazet’s  peaceful  rule  and  more  and 
more  eager  that  Selim  should  succeed  him.  At  last  the  chief 
troops,  the  Janizaries,  would  wait  no  longer,  but  gathering 
around  the  royal  palace  in  Constantinople,  clamored  for  Ba- 
jazet  to  resign.  He  yielded  perforce  to  their  sudden  outburst; 
resigned  his  authority  quietly  to  Selim,  and  three  days  later 
was  found  dead. 

Selim  at  once  began  a career  of  conquest.  He  was  a 
sternly  religious  man,  and  had  resolved  that  all  Mahometans 
ought  to  be  reunited  under  a single  head,  as  they  had  been  in 
Mahomet’s  time.  He  meant  to  be  that  head,  and  with  his 
united  Mahometans  to  conquer  the  world.  Hence  he  con- 
quered Persia,  then  Syria,  and  then  advanced  against  Egypt. 
At  this  time  Egypt  was  ruled  by  the  celebrated  body  of  sol- 
diers, the  Mamelukes.  These  were  crushed  by  Selim’s  Jani- 
zaries in  two  tremendous  battles,  and  he  became  lord  of  Egypt 
(1517).  He  thus  accomplished  his  first  aim;  when  he  entered 
Cairo  in  triumph  he  was  in  control  of  the  entire  Mahometan 
world.  The  menace  of  the  Turks  against  Christianity  now 
reached  its  height. 
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DEATH  OF  SELIM  THE  DESTROYER 

(He  Doubts  the  Righteousness  of  His  Seizure  of  Religious  Authority) 

From  the  historical  series  of  T.  C.  Jack 


SELIM,  the  conqueror  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  a strange 
and  remarkable  figure,  a great  fighter  Wt  an  even  greater 
devotee  to  his  religion,  a stern  and  bloody  fanatic  who 
perpetrated  religious  massacres  on  a scale  that  no  European 
has  ever  equalled.  Selim  found  the  Mahometan  world  divided 
between  two  religious  sects.  Persia  had  been  the  stronghold 
of  the  sect  opposed  to  his  own,  and  he  made  this  the  excuse 
for  attacking,  and  so  far  as  possible  destroying  the  Persians. 
He  then  commanded  the  slaughter  of  all  members  of  this  sect 
throughout  his  own  domains.  Forty  thousand  of  the  unfor- 
tunates were  slain  and  many  more  imprisoned  for  life.  So  far 
as  force  could  accomplish  it  the  sect  was  trampled  out.  Then 
when  Selim  captured  Egypt,  he  compelled  the  feeble  “Caliph” 
or  religious  chief  of  his  own  Mahometan  sect  to  transfer  to 
Selim’s  head  the  spiritual  leadership.  Thus  Selim  became, 
and  all  his  successors  on  the  Osmanli  throne  have  since  re- 
mained, both  Caliph  and  Sultan,  the  rulers  of  both  Church 
and  State,  leaders  of  the  Mahometans  in  the  same  sense  that 
once  Mahomet  himself  had  been. 

Selim  died  soon  after  seizing  on  this  high  eminence.  On 
his  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have  been  shaken  by  doubt  as  to  the 
righteousness  of  his  bold  and  terrible  course.  But  he  declared 
that  his  turbulent  followers  could  only  be  ruled  by  a force 
even  greater  than  their  own,  so  that  he  persisted  in  savage  se- 
verity of  slaughters  until  he  too  expired. 
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SOLYMAN’S  AMBASSADOR  SLAIN 

(The  Hungarians  Bring  the  Captured  Ambassador  Before  Their  King) 

From  a painting  by  the  Hungarian  artist,  J.  Pawliszak 


SOLTMAN  THE  MAGNIFICENT  was  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Selim.  Solyman’s  reign  marks  the  culmination  of 
the  Osmanli  power,  the  “golden  age”  of  the  Turks;  their 
zenith  not  only  of  military  but  of  intellectual  and  literary 
success.  Solyman  ruled  from  1520  to  1566  at  the  time  of 
Europe’s  great  religious  upheaval  of  the  Reformation,  and  he 
displayed  not  only  more  power  but  more  magnanimity  than 
any  other  European  sovereign  of  the  time.  Probably  he  was 
more  powerful  than  all  of  them  combined. 

Yet  the  beginning  of  Solyman ’s  reign  was  hailed  by  his 
European  neighbors  as  a deliverance.  They  had  been  fearful 
indeed  of  the  grim  might  which  Selim  the  Destroyer,  having 
established  his  supremacy  over  the  Mahometan  world,  seemed 
about  to  hurl  against  them.  Solyman,  they  felt,  was  an  untried 
youth  likely  to  be  harassed  at  first,  like  most  Osmanli  sov- 
ereigns, by  civil  war.  So  the  young  king  of  Hungary  took 
heart,  and  when  a Turkish  ambassador  was  seized  by  the  fierce 
Hungarians  and  brought  as  a bedraggled  prisoner  before  the 
king,  he  had  the  unfortunate  envoy  slain.  The  Hungarians 
delighted  in  this  defiance  of  the  Turks,  but  Solyman  exacted  a 
fearful  vengeance.  He  came  at  once  in  hot  haste  against 
Hungary  and  stormed  and  captured  its  great  frontier  fortress 
of  Belgrade.  He  then  completely  crushed  the  Hungarian 
power  in  the  battle  of  Mohacs.  Hungary  became  in  its  turn 
a Turkish  province. 
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THE  HUNGARIAN  VASSAL  KING 

(Zapolya  Entreats  Audience  With  Solyman  the  Magnificent) 

From  a 'painting  hy  the  Italian  artist,  Alberto  Passini 


SOLYMAN  did  not  take  complete  possession  of  Hungary 
after  destroying  its  military  strength  at  Mohacs.  His  first 
impulse  was  merely  one  of  vengeance ; and  he  ravaged  the 
land  from  end  to  end,  then  returned  to  Constantinople  loaded 
down  with  spoils  and  prisoners.  Some  of  the  despairing  Hun- 
garians appealed  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  afterward  Emperor 
of  Germany,  to  be  their  king.  Others  elected  one  of  their  own 
nobles,  Zapolya.  Both  Ferdinand  and  Zapolya  sought  to 
make  friends  with  Solyman  by  appealing  to  him  to  uphold 
their  claims.  Zapolya  even  came  in  person  and  waited  outside 
Solyman ’s  palace  until  he  could  secure  audience  with  the 
great  Sultan.  So  Solyman  declared  in  favor  of  Zapolya ; and, 
to  support  his  candidate  against  Ferdinand,  marched  his  im- 
perial army  once  more  into  Hungary.  It  became  a Turkish 
dependency  under  Zapolya. 

Solyman  then  pursued  Ferdinand  as  far  as  Vienna;  but 
finding  that  city  too  strong  for  assault,  he  withdrew.  His 
troops  ravaged  Austria  (1529),  as  before  they  had  ravaged 
Hungary.  So  here  were  the  Turks  threatening  to  enter  the 
very  heart  of  Europe.  In  another  advance  a few  years  later, 
Solyman  again  ravaged  Austria,  and  sent  a defiance  to  the 
German  Emperor,  Charles  V,  challenging  the  Germans  to 
meet  him  in  the  field  in  defense  of  their  devastated  province. 
But  the  Germans  kept  safely  within  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and 
the  cold  of  winter  drove  Solyman  home.  He  proclaimed  him- 
self “Lord  of  the  Age.” 
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BARBAROSSA’S  CAPTIVES 

(The  Noted  Turkish  Pirate  Plays  With  the  Agony  of  His  Prisoners) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  French  artist,  Poilleux  Saintange 

WHILE  Solyman  was  thus  triumphing  on  land,  his  fleets 
achieved  equal  glory  on  the  sea.  Before  his  time  the 
Turks  were  still  admittedly  inferior  to  the  Christians 
in  seamanship.  But  the  uplifting  of  Selim  and  Solyman  to 
be  the  religious  leaders  of  Mahometanism  brought  to  their 
standards  a new  race,  the  wild  corsairs  of  northern  Africa. 
These  men  were,  in  truth,  savage  pirates.  The  most  noted 
of  them  all  was  Khaireddin  or,  as  the  Christians  called  him, 
Barbarossa  (Red-beard).  Barbarossa  established  himself  as 
master  of  Algiers ; and  having  acquired  much  religious  merit 
by  plundering  many  Christian  ships  and  enslaving  and  tor- 
turing their  passengers,  he  applied  to  Solyman  for  protection 
against  Christian  vengeance.  Solyman,  who  eagerly  desired 
good  seamen,  made  Barbarossa  his  chief  admiral  and  supplied 
him  with  more  ships  and  men.  Barbarossa  then  seized  upon 
Tunis  also ; but  a vast  Christian  naval  expedition  attacked  and 
captured  Tunis,  liberating  all  the  captives  whom  Barbarossa 
found  no  time  to  slay  before  his  flight. 

After  that  Barbarossa ’s  fleets  disputed  the  supremacy  of 
the  Mediterranean  on  equal  terms  with  all  the  combined  pow- 
ers of  Spain,  France  and  the  Italian  States.  The  Turks  be- 
came almost  at  a bound,  the  strongest  single  naval  power  of 
the  world.  Solyman  stood  at  the  summit  of  his  splendor  and 
renown. 
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SOLYMAN  AT  HOME 

(Roxalana  Demands  From  Solyman  the  Head  of  His  Vizier) 

From  a fainting  by  the  French  artist,  Georges  Claudes 


WHILE  Solyman  was  thus  extending  his  sway  over  all 
the  world  abroad,  he  was  falling  under  the  sway  of  a 
most  treacherous  despotism  at  home.  He  became  the 
dupe  of  his  own  slave,  the  woman  whom  he  made  his  Empress, 
the  remarkable  woman  known  to  western  Europe  as  Roxalana. 
Solyman  himself  called  her  Khurrem,  which  means  gayety  or 
the  laughing  one.  Roxalana  was  a Russian  girl,  carried  off 
in  a Turkish  raid  and  sold  as  a slave  in  Constantinople.  Her 
beauty  led  to  her  being  purchased  for  the  Sultan’s  harem, 
and  she  soon  gained  an  unbounded  influence  over  Solyman. 

Once  established  in  power,  Roxalana  used  her  keen  wit  to 
destroy  Solyman ’s  most  trusted  counsellor,  his  Vizier  Ilderim. 
She  accused  Ilderim  of  so  many  treacheries  that  at  length 
Solyman  had  him  executed.  Next  the  treacherous  empress 
directed  her  darts  against  Solyman ’s  eldest  son  and  natural 
successor,  Mustapha ; she  had  him  banished  and  finally  secured 
from  the  unhappy  father  the  death  of  this  favorite  son.  Then 
as  Roxalana ’s  own  two  sons  grew  toward  manhood,  she  elected 
the  more  worthless  of  the  two  to  be  Solyman ’s  successor,  and 
drove  the  other  son  into  rebellion,  so  that  he,  too,  was  slain. 
Then  Roxalana  herself  died ; and  Solyman  was  left  in  his  old 
age  alone  and  desolate.  He  had  been  driven  to  execute  the 
friend  of  his  youth  and  the  two  ablest  of  his  sons.  He  had 
lost  even  the  woman  for  whose  smiles  he  sacrificed  them. 
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HUNGARY’S  UPRISING 

(Countess  Zrinyx  Checks  the  Turkish  Advance  by  Blowing  Up  Her  Castle) 

From  a fainting  by  the  English  artist,  T.  Allom 

SOLTMAN  THE  MAGNIFICENT  had  drifted  into  an  old 
age  of  solitude ; it  was  also  to  he  one  of  military  reverses. 
The  glory  of  the  Turkish  crescent  was  waning  at  last,  and 
perhaps  the  renowned  Solyman  by  the  destruction  of  his  two 
ablest  successors  had  done  most  of  all  men  to  bring  about  its 
fading.  In  1565  all  the  armaments  of  Solyman  were  repulsed 
from  the  island  of  Malta.  In  1566  a dispute  arose  as  to  the 
tribute  to  be  sent  Solyman  by  the  ruler  of  the  small  fragment 
of  Hungary  still  reckoned  as  part  of  the  German  Empire. 
So  for  a fifth  time,  Solyman,  now  grown  very  old  and  feeble, 
marched  into  Hungary. 

As  he  approached  close  to  Vienna,  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  a little  fortress  called 
Szigeth.  The  Hungarian  Count  Zrinyi  defended  this  with 
such  valor  that  the  Turkish  army  settled  before  the  castle 
for  a regular  siege.  During  this  Solyman  died.  His  Vizier  con- 
cealed the  death  and  ordered  a general  assault  upon  the 
fortress.  When  it  was  stormed,  the  wife  of  its  commander 
stood  by  the  powder  magazine  with  a flaming  torch;  and, 
waiting  till  the  last  moment  so  as  to  destroy  as  many  Turks  as 
possible,  she  exploded  the  magazine  and  devoted  herself,  her 
home  and  her  foes  to  a common  destruction.  The  disheartened 
Turks  retreated.  The  high  tide  of  Turkish  conquest  began 
slowly  now  to  ebb. 
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THE  CAPTIVES  FROM  LEPANTO 

(Turkish  Prisoners  Sent  to  Vienna  to  Restore  the  Courage  of  Its  People) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  German  artist,  E.  Zimmerman 

The  aged  Solyman  was  succeeded  on  his  throne  by  that 
incapable  son  whom  Roxalana  had  selected.  He  is 
called  Sultan  Selim  the  Sot;  In  his  day  occurred  the 
first  great  disaster  to  the  Turkish  arms,  the  celebrated  sea- 
fight  of  Lepanto  (1570).  This  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
on  by  Selim’s  own  folly.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  the  rich 
wine  of  Cyprus,  a fair  Mediterranean  island  which  still  be- 
longed to  Venice.  So  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne  he 
insisted  that  this  island  must  be  added  to  his  domains.  The 
able  Vizier  of  Solyman  cautioned  Selim  against  thus  defying 
Europe.  But  Selim  insisted. 

This  war  saw  the  great  seafight ; and  here  again  the  Turk- 
ish admirals  knew  themselves  unprepared  for  the  fray  and 
would  have  delayed  it,  but  Selim  insisted  upon  immediate 
battle.  Don  John  of  Austria,  a brother  of  the  great  Spanish 
king  Philip  II,  led  the  allied  Christians.  They  attacked  the 
Turks  otf  the  Greek  gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  destroyed  almost 
their  entire  navy.  The  Turks  rallied  and  built  another  navy, 
but  thereafter  they  were  on  the  defensive.  Captured  Turks 
from  Lepanto  were  sent  to  all  sections  of  Germany  to  show  the 
inhabitants  that  these  Turks  were  not  such  terrible  fellows 
after  all.  Especially  were  prisoners  sent  to  Vienna,  where  they 
were  compelled  to  work  on  fortifications  to  protect  the  city 
from  any  further  assaults  by  their  countrymen. 
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Turkey — First  Siege  of  Rhodes  1761 

along  an  easier  path.  Hunyadi  was  long  dead,  but  Murad’s  other  great  antagonist, 
Scanderbeg,  still  reigned  over  Albania.  The  strife  between  him  and  the  Turks 
had  never  wholly  ceased,  and  gradually  they  wore  his  followers  down  by  numbers, 
took  his  fortresses  one  by  one,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  from  Albania,  which  be- 
came a Turkish  province.  When,  a little  later,  Turkish  invaders  came  upon  his 
grave  in  a Venetian  city,  they  broke  open  the  tomb  and  devoured  the  hero’s  heart, 
hoping  thus  to  become  as  brave  as  he. 

Herzegovina  also  yielded  to  the  Turkish  advance.  Mahomet  then,  in  1475, 
quarrelled  with  Genoa,  which  was  still  a powerful  maritime  republic,  owning  most 
of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  what  is  now  southern  Russia.  The  people 
there  were  “khazak”  or  cossacks,  wanderers,  Turkish  nomads  such  as  the  followers 
of  Ertoghrul  had  been.  They  were  at  enmity  with  the  Genoese  and  eagerly  aided 
an  army  sent  by  Mahomet  to  attack  Kaffa,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  Crimea,  a 
Genoese  colony  so  opulent  as  to  be  known  as  “the  lesser  Constantinople.”  Kaffa 
and  all  the  Crimea  fell  easy  victims  to  the  Turkish  arms. 

Finding  there  was  little  real  strength  in  these  Italian  city  republics,  Mahomet 
quarrelled  with  Venice,  and  his  troops  plundered  her  territories  along  the  Adriatic, 
venturing  almost  to  the  site  of  the  venerable  city  of  the  doges  itself.  In  1480, 
the  last  year  but  one  of  his  life,  his  generals  attacked  Italy  from  its  southern  end 
and  captured  the  famous  stronghold  of  Otranto. 

Only  one  repulse  checked  the  Ottoman  arms  during  this  period.  The  same 
year  that  Otranto  was  won,  Mahomet  sent  a formidable  fleet  and  army  against 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  was  held  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  formed  the 
last  bulwark  of  Christian  power  in  the  East,  the  last  remnant  of  the  conquests 
of  the  Crusaders.  Both  the  attack  and  the  defense  of  the  citadel  of  Rhodes  were 
conducted  with  noteworthy  skill,  but  the  final  Turkish  assault  failed  just  when 
it  promised  to  be  successful.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  Turks  for  the  repulse 
is  that  at  the  very  moment  when  their  troops  reached  the  summit  of  the  ramparts, 
their  general  issued  a command  that  there  must  be  no  plunder,  that  all  the  spoils 
were  reserved  for  the  Sultan  himself.  Indignant  and  disgusted,  ihe  bulk  of  the 
Turks  abandoned  their  advance;  their  comrades  on  the  ramparts  were  left  un- 
supported and  were  hurled  back.  The  siege  failed  and  Rhodes  for  the  time  escaped, 

Mahomet  died  rather  suddenly  the  ne.xt  year,  in  the  midst  of  the  preparation 
of  a vast  armament  whose  destination  no  one  else  knew.  Treacherous  himself, 
he  was  always  suspecting  others  and  concealed  his  purposes  from  even  his  closest 
councillors.  Consequently  the  great  expedition  stood  still,  and  the  Grand  Vfizier 
tried  to  keep  secret  the  death  of  his  master  while  he  dispatched  hurried  news  of 
the  event  to  the  Sultan’s  sons,  Bajazet  and  Djem.  These  two  were  each  in  com- 
mand of  a distant  province,  and  as  the  Vizier  was  specially  devoted  to  Djem,  the 
younger,  he  arranged  that  the  word  should  reach  his  favorite  first.  Djem  had 
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many  partisans  in  Constantinople;  he  was  known  to  be  as  energetic  as  Bajazet 
was  quiet;  and  since, under  their  father’s  law,  one  of  them  was  likely  to  die,  Djem 
might  prefer  being  Sultan  himself. 

The  Vizier’s  scheme  failed  because  the  Janizaries  suspected  the  Sultan’s  death. 
Mahomet  had  increased  both  the  number  and  the  power  of  these  famous  troops. 
Their  turbulence  had  grown  greater  in  proportion,  and  now,  finding  that  the  master- 
hand  was  indeed  removed,  they  broke  out  into  open  rioting.  They  slew  the  Vizier 
who  would  have  deceived  them,  and  began,  as  at  Mahomet’s  first  accession,  to 
plunder  their  more  peaceful  and  milder  fellow  citizens.  In  the  general  tumult,  the 
messenger  to  Djem  was  slain.  So  Bajazet  got  the  news  first  after  all,  and  came 
post-haste  to  Constantinople  where  the  Janizaries  declared  in  his  favor,  being  still 
angry  with  the  Vizier  who  they  knew  befriended  Djem.  The  troops  even  conde- 
scended to  entreat  the  new  Sultan’s  pardon  for  their  outbreak,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  demanded  from  him  a large  sum  of  money  to  pay  them  for  their  adher- 
ence. 

Bajazet  II  (1481-1512)  was  at  the  time  thirty-five  years  old;  he  might  in  child- 
hood have  seen  the  members  of  this  same  troop  crowding  in  passionate  devotion 
round  his  grandfather,  Murad;  but  those  old  days  of  obedience  had  passed  away 
under  Mahomet.  Bajazet,  perforce,  submitted  to  the  insolence  of  his  servants 
and  paid  the  money  they  exacted.  Thereafter  this  became  the  custom,  and 
the  Janizaries  insisted  on  a donation  from  each  future  Sultan. 

Djem,  however,  was  not  yet  disposed  of.  His  whole  career  reads  like  a romance 
and  has  been  much  enlarged  on  and  embroidered  by  the  poets  of  the  East.  He 
was  himself  a poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  his  works  are  still  cherished  by  his  country- 
men. He  was,  moreover,  if  not  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  his  race,  at  least  a 
warrior  and  statesman  of  no  mean  merit.  He  may  well  have  felt  that  he  was 
fighting  for  his  life,  Mahomet’s  specious  legalizing  of  murder  being  well  fitted  to 
produce  death,  and  discord,  but  never  peace.  So  Djem  maintained  the  mastery 
of  his  own  province  and  raised  civil  war  against  his  brother.  The  ablest  gen- 
erals of  his  father  were  dispatched  against  him  by  Bajazet;  and  these  with  all 
their  forces  found  the  conquest  of  the  rebel  no  easy  task.  When  driven  from 
his  province,  he  sought  aid  from  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  renewed  the  struggle. 
Crushed  a second  time,  he  turned  to  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  but  they  while  prom- 
ising him  alliance  and  assistance  made  him  prisoner.  He  was  hurried  from  one 
European  court  to  another.  Bajazet  paid  an  enormous  price  for  his  detention, 
and  each  of  the  Western  monarchs,  under  pretense  of  aiding  the  fugitive,  sought  to 
secure  his  person  and  thus  receive  a portion  of  the  spoils.  The  Pope  urged  him 
to  turn  Christian,  promising  in  that  case  a real  support;  but  Prince  Djem  * haugh- 

*As  illustrating  the  impossibility  of  translating  Turkish  words  into  English  spelling,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  name  of  this  unfortunate  prince  has  been  written  by  good  authorities  in  such 
varied  forms  as  Djem,  Zizim,  Jen,  Jem,  and  Jimschid. 
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tily  refused  and  dragged  out  in  foreign  lands  a weary  exile  of  thirteen  years. 
At  last,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  worst  of  all  the  Popes,  Alexander  Borgia,  and 
was  by  him  poisoned,  Bajazet  having  promised  for  his  brother’s  death  a reward 
even  larger  than  for  his  restraint. 

Despite  this  evil  bargain,  Sultan  Bajazet  II  was  not  at  all  a bloody  or  cruel- 
minded  man.  He  only  purchased  his  brother’s  murder  when  the  necessity  of  it 
was  forced  upon  him.  He  was  not  even  a soldier,  disliked  war  and  devoted  him- 
self mainly  to  religion.  He  was  called  by  his  people  “Sofi,  ” which  means  the 
mystic  or  the  dreamer.  Yet  he  was  not  without  worldly  wisdom.  “Empire,” 
he  sent  word  to  Djem,  “is  a bride  whose  favors  cannot  be  shared.”  He  built  up 
a navy  which  made  him  respected  and  feared  by  European  powers,  and  which 
for  the  first  time  gained  victories  for  the  Turks  at  sea. 

On  land,  his  armies  were  unfortunate.  The  success  of  Turkish  soldiers  de- 
pended always  on  their  enthusiasm,  on  the  fanatic  courage  roused  by  the  presence 
of  their  Sultan.  The  “dreamer”  failed  to  aid  them  with  this  inspiration.  Hence 
no  foreign  conquests  were  achieved  in  his  reign;  and  he  failed  to  win  the  admira- 
tion of  his  warlike  people.  He  even  abandoned  Otranto,  the  foothold  which  his 
father  had  secured  in  Italy.  Such  wars  as  Bajazet  was  compelled  to  undertake 
were  in  the  East.  He  attacked  the  Persians,  who  from  his  time  appear  in  the 
place  of  the  former  Emirs  of  Caramania  as  the  hereditary  Asiatic  rivals  of  the 
Osmanli.  He  was  also  forced  to  fight  against  Egypt,  then  under  the  sway  of  the 
famous  Mamelukes,  a band  of  noted  warriors  who  had  broken  the  power  of  the 
French  in  the  last  crusade  of  King  Louis  IX.  The  powerful  Mameluke  Sultans 
repeatedly  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Turks,  and  acquired  some  portions  of  the 
Osmanli  territory  to  the  southward. 

The  old  age  of  Bajazet  the  Dreamer  was  moreover  long  embittered  by  strife 
with  his  fierce  son  Selim,  afterward  Sultan  Selim,  the  Destroyer.  He  was  neither 
the  eldest  nor  the  best-loved  of  Bajazet’s  sons,  but  he  early  distinguished  himself 
in  war  and  became  the  favorite  of  the  soldiers,  who  despised  the  peaceful  Bajazet. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  never  possessed  any  real  control  over  his  people,  such 
as  made  the  earlier  members  of  his  house  so  powerful  and  so  beloved.  Selim  even 
dared  to  raise  frequent  rebellions  against  his  father.  Once  Bajazet  was  forced 
to  lead  against  him  such  portion  of  the  army  as  remained  loyal,  and  Selim  was 
decisively  defeated.  His  intrigues,  however,  never  ceased,  and  at  length  the  Jan- 
izaries insisted  that  he  should  be  called  to  the  capital  in  preference  to  his  brothers. 
Selim  came  with  an  army,  and  the  turbulent  troops,  gathering  round  the  palace, 
shouted  to  the  Sultan  to  come  forth. 

“What  will  you?”  demanded  the  aged  ruler  as  he  calmly  faced  them. 

“Our  monarch,”  they  answered,  “is  too  old  and  too  sickly,  and  we  will  that 
Selim  should  be  Sultan.” 
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“So  be  it,”  said  Bajazet  philosophically,  “I  abdicate  in  his  favor.  God  grant 
him  a prosperous  reign.”  Then  the  deposed  Sultan  left  the  city  in  a litter,  Selim 
walking  respectfully  by  his  side.  Yet  Bajazet  must  have  taken  the  matter  more 
deeply  to  heart  than  he  admitted,  for  within  three  days  he  was  dead. 

With  the  dethronement  of  a Sultan  by  the  Janizaries,  we  enter  a new  phase  of 
Turkish  history.  The  servants  have  grown  as  powerful  as  their  master;  the 
unquestioning  devotion  to  the  ancient  line  of  Osman  has  disappeared.  Here- 
after it  is  always  a disputed  point  as  to  which  shall  rule,  the  Sultan  or  the  Janizaries, 
whichever  is  stronger  and  more  subtle  holding  temporary  control. 

Selim  the  Destroyer  (1512-1520)  was  eminently  fitted  to  cope  with  the  corps 
which  had  raised  him  into  power.  If  they  v/ere  fierce,  he  was  fiercer.  They  slew 
with  little  hesitation,  he  with  none  at  all.  They  were  passionate  for  war,  he 
devoted  his  life  to  it.  Once  more  the  Turks  became  a nation  of  warriors  on  the 
march.  In  his  brief  reign  of  eight  years,  Selim  doubled  the  size  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

He  trusted  no  one.  Among  his  followers  the  executioner  was  ever  at  work, 
until  the  common  curse  with  his  people  grew  to  be,  “May  you  be  made  Grand 
Vizier  to  Sultan  Selim.”  The  average  term  of  life  of  these  Viziers  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  scarcely  a single  month. 

“Will  your  highness  grant  me  a few  days  to  arrange  my  affairs?”  queried  one 
of  them,  venturing  a jest  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest  prosperity.  “You  are 
sure  to  order  my  execution  some  day  6r  other.” 

Selim  laughed  with  grim  appreciation.  “You  are  right,”  he  said;  “in  fact 
I have  been  intending  to  order  it  for  some  days,  but  have  not  found  any  one  fitted 
to  take  your  place.” 

Yet  this  ferocious  man  was  in  his  way  deeply  religious,  a fanatic  in  his  devo- 
tion to  his  faith.  He  found  no  enjoyment  in  voluptuous  ease,  and  when  not  engaged 
in  war  devoted  himself  to  hunting.  All  his  pleasures  were  of  the  sterner  sort. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  an  admirer  of  literature.  A “royal  historiographer”  accom- 
panied his  campaigns,  and  other  men  of  letters  were  given  high  posts  in  his  service. 
Selim  even  displayed  in  himself  something  of  the  genius  which  glowed  in  so  many 
of  his  race,  and  composed  poetry  of  no  mean  order. 

A ruler  of  such  varied  ability  could  not  fail  to  make  his  impress  upon  the  world. 
Bajazet  had  left  several  sons  and  grandsons;  Selim  promptly  slew  the  seven  who 
were  within  reach.  Then  he  attacked  the  others,  until  all  had  been  defeated  and 
killed  in  civil  war.  On  Selim’s  first  entrance  into  Constantinople  as  the  acknowl- 
edged sovereign,  the  Janizaries  planned  to  form  a double  line  and  cross  their  swords 
above  his  head  as  he  passed  between.  This,  while  it  would  show  their  loyalty, 
would  also  be  a hint  to  the  Sultan  of  the  power  which  had  made  and  could  unmake 
him.  Sooner  than  submit  to  their  yoke,  Selim  avoided  them  entirely,  passing 
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through  the  city  by  another  route.  To  pacify  the  turbulent  warriors  he  sent  them 
an  immense  present  or  “donation”  which  well-nigh  emptied  his  treasury.  After- 
ward, one  by  one,  he  executed  all  whom  he  suspected  of  being  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment. Once  when  his  religious  teachers  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  his 
endless  slaughters,  he  put  them  gravely  by.  “My  people,”  he  said,  “can  only  be 
controlled  by  sternness.” 

The  Mahometan  world,  then  as  now,  was  divided  into  two  religious  sects,  the 
Sunnites  and  Shiites.  The  Osmanli  were  Sunnites,  but  the  other  sect  had  begun 
to  spread  from  its  stronghold  in  Persia  and  to  take  root  in  their  dominions.  Selim 
arranged  a vast  and  subtle  system  of  police  spies  who  enveloped  his  empire  as  in 
a net,  and  made  record  of  every  Shiite.  They  found  seventy  thousand  of  the 
heretics;  and  on  a single  day,  without  warning,  these  were  all  made  prisoners. 
Forty  thousand  were  slain,  while  the  remaining  thousands  met  the  even  crueller 
fate  of  being  immured  for  life  in  the  fanatic’s  dungeons.  Thus  did  the  holy  Sultan 
purge  his  domains  of  heretics  at  a single  stroke.  It  was  a massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, only  of  earlier  date  and  more  successful  issue  than  that  which  later 
stirred  Christianity  to  its  depths.  The  Turkish  orthodox  writers  hailed  the  slaugh- 
ter with  enthusiasm.  Its  perpetrator  is  styled  “the  devout,”  “the  just,” 
“the  humane.” 

The  “humane”  Sultan  was  planning  a still  more  comprehensive  effort  of 
religious  zeal.  The  Shah  of  the  Persian  Empire,  who  was  a Shiite,  had  sheltered 
one  of  his  rebellious  brothers.  Selim  sent  the  Shah  a long,  eloquent  letter  pointing 
out  the  wickedness  of  all  Shiites  and  of  the  Shah  in  particular,  and  explaining  to 
the  latter  that  he  was  a reprobate  needing  chastisement,  a tyrant  who  abused  his 
people,  a criminal  who  slew  them  without  justice.  All  these  atrocities,  declared 
the  mild  and  clement  Selim,  he  meant  to  put  an  end  to;  and  he  invaded  Persia  with 
an  army  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  troops,  perfectly  organized  and  equipped. 

The  management  of  the  Turkish  armies  of  this  period,  the  preparations  for 
their  supplies,  their  nourishment,  and  the  care  taken  for  their  health,  demand 
admiration  even  in  our  own  day,  and  were  centuries  in  advance  of  the  commis- 
sariat arrangements  of  European  troops.  Selim’s  invasion  of  Persia  would  have 
been  impossible  to  any  other  monarch  of  his  time.  It  was  difficult  even  for  him. 
His  army  crossed  deserts,  and  marched  hundreds  of  miles  without  serious  loss. 
The  Persians  wisely  fell  back  before  them,  devastating  the  land  on  their  approach, 
until  the  Janizaries  complained  loudly  of  their  hardships.  Selim  turned  on  them 
with  furious  scorn,  and  taunted  them  with  having  become  children,  who  only 
clamored  for  war  when  it  was  at  a distance.  Some  of  the  murmurers  he  slew  with 
his  own  hand;  then  he  offered  to  let  each  soldier  go  home  who  found  himself  unable 
to  endure  what  their  Sultan  was  suffering  with  them.  Not  one  accepted  the  con- 
temptuous proposal. 
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Meanwhile,  Selim  was  sending  one  taunting  message  after  another  to  the  Shah, 
until  the  latter’s  rage  overmastered  his  generalship.  On  the  plain  of  Calderan 
he  attacked  the  Turks  with  an  army  almost  equal  to  their  own,  but  unprovided 
with  the  artillery  which  had  become  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Osmanli.  The  Shah 
was  defeated  and  fled,  wounded,  leaving  Tabriz,  his  northern  capital,  to  the  plunder 
of  the  enemy  (1514)^ 

An  extensive  portion  of  Persia  was  thus  added  to  the  Turkish  Empire;  but 
Selim,  yielding  to  the  protests  of  his  soldiers,  ventured  no  farther  through  the  deserts 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  East.  He  turned  southward  instead.  The  Ma- 
hometan world  had  long  been  divided  among  the  rulers  of  Turkey,  Persia  and 
Egypt.  One  of  the  Turks’  rivals  having  been  overcome,  they  attacked  the  other, 
— Egypt,  the  land  of  the  Mamelukes,  a band  of  famous  slave  soldiers  like  the 
Janizaries,  only  that  the  Mamelukes — bolder  than  the  Janizaries — had  long  since 
overthrown  their  master  and  established  in  Egypt  a government  and  Sultan  of 
their  own. 

Bajazet  the  Dreamer  had  quarrelled  with  them  and  been  defeated.  Hence 
they  despised  the  Osmanli.  When  Selim’s  forces  invaded  Syria,  they  met  him  with 
little  preparation;  they  were  disputing  among  themselves  and  considered  their 
internal  strife  far  more  important  than  any  menace  from  the  invaders.  Through 
the  power  of  artillery,  the  Turks  gained  an  easy  victory  near  Aleppo  (1516),  and 
all  Syria  with  its  celebrated  holy  cities,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Damascus,  passed 
into  their  possession. 

No  longer  underestimating  the  foe,  the  Mamelukes  retreated  into  Egypt.  They 
awoke  to  the  vast  difference  between  Janizaries  taking  orders  from  a dreamer  in 
his  capital,  and  the  same  troops  headed  by  Selim  in  the  field.  The  Egyptians 
placed  their  mightiest  warrior  on  the  throne;  they  had  still  the  desert  for  defense, 
and  prepared  to  guard  its  passage,  to  hurl  troops  fresh  and  strong  against  the 
exhausted  warriors  who  would  come  staggering  out  of  its  burning  wastes.  But 
the  thorough  preparations  of  Selim  thwarted  them.  He  gathered  thousands  and 
thousands  of  camels  to  carry  water  and  make  the  journey  easy  for  his  men.  Not 
only  soldiers  but  cannon  were  successfully  transported  across  the  sands.  The 
Mamelukes  were  defeated  at  Gaza,  and  again  in  a last  desperate  stand  at  Ridania, 
near  Cairo  their  capital.  So  furiously  did  they  charge  in  this  last  battle,  that 
Selim  was  himself  in  danger.  The  warrior  Sultan  of  Egypt  pierced  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  Turkish  army,  where  mistaking  the  gorgeously  apparelled  Grand 
Vizier  for  the  Sultan,  he  slew  the  lesser  man,  wheeled  horse  and  escaped.  The 
Turkish  artillery,  however,  once  more  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  Mamelukes  fell,  and  the  Osmanli  became  lords  of  Egypt  (1517). 

His  new  empire  brought  to  Selim  authority  over  Arabia  also,  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  holy  cities  of  his  faith.  More  attractive  still  to 
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the  religious  devotee  (or  was  it  the  subtle  statesman  who  saw  the  value  of  the 
change?)  he  became  master  of  the  nominal  religious  chief  of  all  the  Mussulmans, 
a feeble  descendant  of  the  Prophet  Mahomet,  who  dwelt  in  empty  state  among 
the  Egyptians.  This  chief  “caliph”  was  induced  or  compelled  to  transfer  his 
authority  to  Selim  and  his  descendants,  and  the  house  of  Osman,  children  of  the 
wandering  khazak  Ertoghrul,  became  Caliphs  as  well  as  Sultans,  religious  as  well 
as  temporal  heads  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Mahometan  world. 

Selim  himself  assumed  the  sword,  the  mantle  and  the  standard  of  the  Prophet. 
Now,  indeed,  was  he  armed  against  heresy.  Only  the  Shiites  of  Persia  still  opposed 
him  and  denied  his  authority;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  Selim  lived 
he  would  have  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

Having  organized  a government  for  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Constantinople 
in  1518,  loaded  down  with  spoils.  He  had  resolved  to  compel  the  Greeks  within 
his  domain  to  join  also  in  his  faith,  planning  to  slaughter  the  refractory  ones,  as 
he  had  the  Shiites.  “Which  is  better,”  he  asked  a mufti,  his  leading  spiritual 
adviser,  “to  conquer  the  world,  or  to  convert  its  nations  to  the  true  faith?”  The 
mufti  pronounced  eagerly  in  favor  of  conversion;  and  the  Sultan  promptly  ordered 
every  Greek  church  to  be  changed  into  a mosque,  every  Christian  to  become  a 
Mahometan  or  die.  The  Greek  Patriarch  protested,  and  appealed  to  the  pledges 
made  by  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople.  He  quoted  passages  from  the  Koran 
itself  which  forbade  such  violence  as  Selim’s.  Even  the  Mahometan  preachers 
remonstrated  with  their  new  Caliph  at  his  excess  of  zeal,  and  he  reluctantly  re- 
signed the  truly  stupendous  pleasure  which  he  had  promised  himself  in  the  slaughter 
or  conversion  of  six  millions  of  his  subjects. 

The  restrictions  upon  the  Christians  became,  however,  increasingly  severe, 
and  only  the  sudden  death  of  Selim  in  1520  relieved  them,  and  indeed  the  entire 
empire, of  an  ever-increasing  burden  of  fear.  The  “Destroyer,”  as  all  men  knew, 
was  not  yet  glutted  with  bloodshed,  not  yet  weary  of  forcing  his  own  fierce  way 
upon  the  world. 


Khaireddin’s  Victory  off  Frevesa 


Chapter  V 

THE  SPLENDOR  OF  SOLYMAN  THE  MAGNIFICENT 


[Authorities  ; As  before,  also  Knolles,  “History  of  the  Turks”;  Clark, 
Turkey”;  Upham,  “History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.”] 
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AHOMET  II  had  enfeebled  the  creative  povrer  of  his  people 
and  encouraged  them  in  idleness;  he  had  himself  led 
the  way  into  paths  of  voluptuous  vice.  Now  Selim 
drove  them  with  whips  of  scorpions  and  taught  them 
fear,  with  which  comes  always  falsehood.  Laziness 
and  vice,  cowardice  and  treachery!  Philosophizing 
from  a distance,  one  may  see  that  the  Turks  were  under 
bad  teaching,  that  already  their  degeneration  had  begun. 
When  the  absolute  ruler  of  a people  is  a hero  and  a sage,  an  Osman  or  a 
Murad,  his  headship  is  like  that  of  a god  and  inspires  his  nation  to  a 
glorious  imitation  of  himself.  But  when  the  despot  falls  ever  so 
little  below  the  highest  rank,  when  he  becomes  mere  man,  his  faults 
have  far  wider  influence  than  his  virtues,  and  his  people  breathe 
contamination.  Hence  the  Turkish  Empire,  for  all  its  seeming 
splendor  and  territorial  advance,  was  an  impossibility,  a thing 
that  could  not  continue  to  exist,  whose  power  had  only  momentarily 
increased,  because  of  the  continued  greatness  and  good  fortune,  the 
nobility  and  the  wisdom  of  most  of  the  members  of  that  remarkable  house  of 
Osman. 

The  failure  visible  to  us,  had  not,  however,  at  the  time  of  Sultan  Selim’s  death 
become  manifest  to  his  contemporaries.  On  the  contrary  the  reign  of  his  son  Soly- 
man  (1520-1566)  is  depicted  as  the  acme  of  Turkish  glory.  The  first  half  of  the 
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sixteenth  century  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  in 
history.  It  was  the  age  of  the  Reformation;  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  were 
preaching  their  doctrines.  The  Renaissance  was  in  fullest  flower;  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  were  beautifying  the  churches  of  Italy.  Columbus  had  discovered 
America,  and  its  riches  were  pouring  into  Europe.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
expelled  the  Moors  from  Spain,  and  their  grandson,  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
wielded  a combination  of  Spanish  and  German  power  the  most  extensive  since 
Charlemagne.  Francis,  called  the  Great,  ruled  over  France,  as  the  most  munif- 
icent of  art  patrons,  most  chivalric  of  heroes,  most  sumptuous  of  monarchs. 
Yet  amid  all  this  rising  splendor  and  power  of  the  West,  the  Turkish  Emperor  was 
not  eclipsed.  Bickering  sovereigns  who  heaped  insults  upon  one  another,  united 
in  admitting  the  greatness  of  the  infidel,  the  most  hated  among  them  all.  From 
Western  Europe  itself,  Sultan  Solyman  received  the  name  of  “the  Magnificent.” 
His  own  people  knew  him  by  a yet  more  lordly  appellation,  perhaps  not  unde- 
served. They  called  him  Solyman  the  Lord  of  the  Age. 

Let  us  see  how  far  the  title  was  merited.  When  the  young  prince  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  he  ruled  over  an  empire  terri- 
torially as  large  as  all  Western  Europe  combined.  His  capital  had  been  fora 
thousand  years  the  centre  of  the  culture  of  the  world.  His  subjects,  it  is  estimated, 
were  forty  millions  in  number,  at  a time  when  England  contained  only  four  mil- 
lions, and  even  the  German  Empire,  most  populous  of  European  lands,  boasted  of 
but  thirty  million  subjects.  Moreover,  Solyman  was  absolute  master  of  his  realm, 
not  constantly  thwarted  and  antagonized  by  nobles  almost  as  powerful  as  he,  not 
bound  by  charters  and  constitutions,  not  antagonized  by  a Church  that  claimed 
from  his  subjects  a still  higher  allegiance.  Solyman  was  spiritual  chief  of  a region 
even  wider  than  his  temporal  domains.  He  bowed  to  no  law  except  the  Koran, 
of  which  he  himself  was  the  interpreter.  No  nobility  existed  in  his  land,  except 
such  as  he  created. 

In  personal  character  also,  the  young  monarch  was  a worthy  example  of  the 
Osmanli  at  their  best.  Even  in  the  reign  of  his  grandfather,  Bijazet  the  Dreamer, 
Solyman’s  budding  youth  had  been  distinguished  by  military  success.  Selim  had 
found  him  a valuable  lieutenant.  Moreover,  he  was  an  only  son,  hence  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  was  undisputed.  He  was  not  driven  to  trickery  and  intrigue 
during  his  father’s  reign,  and  sudden  fratricide  at  its  close.  He  came  into  his 
great  inheritance  with  hands  unsoiled  by  crime,  with  heart  in  the  first  warm  flush 
of  youth,  with  a reputation  already  high  for  generosity  as  well  as  valor;  and  his 
people  welcomed  him  with  a hopefulness  and  enthusiasm,  which  measured  the 
intensity  of  their  relief  in  escaping  the  terror  of  Selim. 

The  very  opening  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  notable  military  achievements. 
The  two  great  bulwarks  of  Christianity,  Belgrade  on  the  borders  of  Hungary,  and 
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the  Island  of  Rhodes  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  fell  before  his  arms.  From 
these  two  famous  strongholds  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  had  been  repulsed.  They 
had  dealt  him  the  two  great  defeats  of  his  career;  and  for  half  a century  the  attack 
had  not  been  renewed.  The  Dreamer  had  not  dared  attempt  it.  The  Destroyer 
was  himself  too  soon  destroyed.  The  last  effort  of  Selim’s  life  had  been  the  gather- 
ing with  his  customary  thoroughness  of  a vast  armament  against  Rhodes.  While 
awaiting  the  completion  of  this,  Solyman  turned  his  attention  to  Belgrade. 

The  young  King  of  Hungary  had  merited  chastisement  by  putting  a Turkish 
ambassador  to  a cruel  and  shameful  death.  Solyman  advanced  swiftly  into  Hun- 
gary, captured  several  fortresses,  and  by  a vigorous  siege  made  himself  master  of 
Belgrade  (1521).  He  so  strengthened  its  already  enormous  fortifications,  that 
it  remained  for  two  centuries  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Turkish  Empire  against 
Europe. 

Returning  next  to  his  already  formulated  project  against  Rhodes,  the  Gibraltar 
of  its  day,  Solyman  invested  the  island  with  an  overpowering  force,  and  at  the  enor- 
mous sacrifice  of  one  hundred  thousand  lives,  gradually  sapped  the  strength  of  the 
defenders.  The  tremendous  artillery  of  the  Turks  was  employed  with  its  usual 
effect.  The  modern  science  of  attack,  by  means  of  trenches  slowly  advanced  and 
carefully  protected,  here  first  received  its  full  study  and  development.  After  five 
months  of  a most  memorable  defense,  the  exhausted  Knights  of  St.  John  sur- 
rendered; and  the  only  remaining  fetter  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  East 
by  all  the  toil  and  bloodshed  of  the  Crusades,  was  broken.  No  foe  remained 
anywhere  within  the  circle  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Its  outspreading  bounds  were 
unified  at  last  (1522). 

All  the  world  recognized  the  valor  which  the  defenders  had  displayed.  The 
Sultan  granted  them  honorable  terms,  and  they  were  allowed  to  depart  from 
Rhodes  unmolested.  Solyman  even  spoke  to  their  Grand  Master  with  character- 
istic generosity,  reminding  him  of  the  varied  fortunes  of  war,  and  saying  that 
he  grieved  to  drive  from  home  so  aged  and  so  brave  a gentleman.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V conferred  upon  the  Knights  a new  Mediterranean  fortress  to  defend, 
the  island  of  Malta;  and  to  this  they  withdrew,  making  of  it  another  memora- 
ble centre  of  defense  against  the  Turks. 

Having  satisfied  his  martial  ardor  by  these  two  celebrated  achievements  and 
by  the  suppression  of  revolts  in  the  recently  conquered  regions  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
the  young  Sultan  betook  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  peace  and  to  the  improvement 
of  the  internal  order  of  his  empire.  Ambassadors  sought  him  from  all  the  turbu- 
lent courts  of  Western  Europe.  Their  letters  to  their  homes  make  marvel  of  the 
splendor  of  his  surroundings  and  the  vdsdom,  justice,  and  generosity  of  his  char- 
acter. In  1525,  Francis  of  France,  held  prisoner  by  the  Emperor  Charles,  wrote 
to  Solyman,  Sultan  of  the  infidels,  entreating  him  to  compel  his  release.  Solyman 
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answered  in  terms  well  befitting  the  “Lord  of  the  Age,”  speaking  of  his  own 
court  as  the  asylum  of  sovereigns,  the  refuge  of  the  world;  and  assuring  Francis 
that,  having  appealed  to  him,  he  should  have  justice.  “Night  and  day,”  says  his 
letter,  “our  horse  is  saddled  and  our  sabre  girt.” 

The  continued  appeals  of  Francis  had  undoubtedly  considerable  effect  in 
fomenting  the  wars  which  arose  between  the  Turkish  and  the  German  Empires. 
Their  immediate  cause,  however,  was  less  romantic  and  more  serious.  The  tur- 
bulent Janizaries  protested  against  peace  and  began  plundering  Constantinople. 
Solyman  hurried  to  the  scene  of  their  rioting  and,  after  cutting  down  the  leaders 
with  his  own  hand,  executed  a number  whom  he  suspected  of  instigating  the  dis- 
order. But  to  quell  it  wholly  and  by  the  most  effective  means,  he  marched  to  war. 

Hungary,  with  which  no  peace  had  been  made  since  the  capture  of  Belgrade, 
was  the  victim  of  his  attack.  Its  young  king  hastily  gathered  his  forces,  but  he 
directed  them  with  little  judgment  or  skill  and  was  slain  and  his  army  annihilated 
by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Turks  on  the  field  of  Mohacs  (1526).  This 
battle,  still  remembered  as  “the  destruction  of  Mohacs,”  caused  the  downfall  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom,  which  for  a century  and  a half  had  held  back  the  Euro- 
pean advance  of  the  Osmanli.  Now  it  lay  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  victor.  “ May 
Allah  be  merciful  to  this  youth,”  he  said  as  he  gazed  at  the  body  of  the  dead  king, 
“and  punish  the  counsellors  who  have  misled  his  inexperience.  I had  no  wish  to 
cut  him  off  when  he  had  but  just  begun  to  taste  the  joys  of  life  and  sovereignty.” 

Advancing  up  the  Danube,  the  Turks  seized  Buda,  the  Hungarian  capital; 
but  the  purpose  of  the  Sultan  seemed  rather  to  punish  the  land  by  devastation  than 
to  take  permanent  possession  of  it,  and  his  army  withdrew  laden  with  plunder  and 
burdened  by  a mass  of  one  hundred  thousand  unhappy  prisoners. 

In  the  extremity  of  their  despair,  the  Hungarians  broke  into  civil  war.  One 
party  sought  the  aid  of  Germany.  To  strengthen  their  resistance  against  Turkey, 
they  gave  the  Hungarian  throne  to  Ferdinand,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  other  party,  insisting  on  a native  king,  elected  Zapolya,  one  of  their  nobles. 
Being  defeated  by  Ferdinand,  Zapolya  appealed  to  the  Sultan  for  assistance.  The 
rival  kings  laid  their  claims  before  his  court,  where  they  were  treated  with  arro- 
gance as  vassals  of  the  Turks.  “Thy  master, ’’the  envoy  of  Zapolya  was  told,  “is 
only  king  because  we  make  him  so.  The  crown  does  not  make  kings,  it  is  the 
sword.”  The  ambassador  from  Ferdinand,  having  been  less  submissive  and  hav- 
ing demanded  the  restoration  of  Belgrade,  was  assured  that  the  Sultan  would  pun- 
ish him' even  if  the  Turks  had  to  march  all  the  way  to  Vienna,  the  capital  of  the 
German  Empire,  to  drag  him  from  tne  protection  on  which  he  relied. 

Thus  was  the  gage  of  battle  fairly  offered  to  the  great  German  Empire;  and 
over  the  prostrate  lands  of  the  Greek  Empire,  the  Balkan  States  and  Hungary,  the 
Turks  advanced  into  central  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  1529,  Solyman,  with  a 
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quarter  of  a million  men,  began  his  threatened  march  from  Constantinople.  This 
time  the  elements  were  against  him.  Constant  rains  made  the  advance  of  his 
troops  almost  impossible,  and  much  of  his  heaviest  artillery  had  to  be  left  behind. 
Not  until  September  did  he  reach  the  Hungarian  capital,  which  after  a brief  siege, 
surrendered.  Ferdinand  had  fled,  and  Solyman,  as  he  had  promised,  placed  Za- 
polya  upon  the  throne.  Then,  taking  his  vassal  king  with  him,  he  continued  his 
advance  upon  Vienna. 

From  that  city  also  Ferdinand  took  flight,  and  the  energies  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V were  absorbed  elsewhere  in  his  dominions;  but  fortunately  for  Christen- 
dom, its  capital  had  more  resolute  defenders.  Lacking  heavy  artillery,  the  Sultan 
could  make  no  effective  breach  in  the  walls,  and  assault  after  assault  was  vigorously 
repelled.  The  weather  grew  more  bleak,  winter  approached,  and  sickness  spread 
through  the  camp  of  the  warm-blooded  Turks.  After  a single  month  of  ineffectual 
siege,  Solyman,  recognizing  that  he  had  met  the  first  check  of  his  career,  withdrew 
his  troops.  Vienna  remained  unconquered,  but  almost  all  Austria  had  been  ravaged 
as  had  been  Hungary  three  years  before.  Thousands  of  captives  were  slaughtered 
and  other  thousands  carried  away  by  the  withdrawing  Turks,  Solyman  boasted 
that  the  Christians  dared  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  and  at  Buda  he  held  a great 
celebration  of  his  triumph. 

Three  years  later  the  Sultan  invaded  the  Austrian  territories  again  and  laid 
aU  Styria  in  ashes.  The  little  fortress  of  Guntz  made  a memorable  defense  against 
his  arms,  giving  the  Emperor  Charles  time  to  gather  an  imperial  German  army 
and  march  against  him.  It  seemed  as  though  a great  decisive  battle  might  again 
settle  the  fate  of  an  entire  continent.  But  Solyman  had  already  weakened  his 
forces  by  his  long  and  trying  campaign ; he  challenged  Charles  to  lead  the  Imperial 
army  against  him,  but  did  not  himself  march  toward  Vienna.  The  Emperor  with 
even  greater  caution  remained  within  reach  of  the  sheltering  walls  of  the  capital, 
and  saw  his  fairest  provinces  made  desolate  without  an  effort  to  protect  them. 

The  next  year,  1533,  a truce  was  agreed  upon.  Solyman  was  too  sensible  to 
exhaust  his  armies  by  repeating  such  distant  and  profitless  invasions.  There  was 
little  left  to  plunder,  no  army  would  give  him  battle,  and  he  only  sacrificed  his 
troops  by  thousands  against  the  stone  walls  of  the  innumerable  fortresses.  More- 
over, the  old  religious  quarrel  with  the  Persians  had  again  broken  out,  so  that 
from  this  time  Solyman,  like  Selim,  turned  his  attention  mainly  to  the  East.  He 
fought  at  least  six  great  campaigns  against  the  Persians,  broke  their  power,  and 
wrested  from  them  the  fairest  portion  of  their  empire.  The  entire  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  Rivers  with  the  great  capital  Baghdad,  the  last  of  the  sacred 
places  of  the  East,  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Osmanli,  where  it  still  remains. 
The  “arch  of  Turkish  Empire”  curved  from  Baghdad  in  the  east,  to  Belgrade  and 
even  to  Buda  in  the  west. 
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Fortunate  indeed  for  Europe  was  the  respite  thus  granted  her  from  Solyman’s 
attacks,  and  some  of  her  sovereigns  frankly  recognized  it  as  such.  “Nothing  but 
these  Persians, ” writes  Ferdinand’s  ambassador,  “stand  between  us  and  ruin.’’ 
And  again,  “This  war  affords  us  only  a respite,  not  a deliverance.” 

Another  important  addition  to  Turkey’s  empire  was  acquired  by  her  navy. 
Or  rather  the  navy  was  presented  to  her  as  a voluntary  tribute  to  her  now  recog- 
nized position  as  head  of  the  IMoslem  world.  The  little  Mahometan  states  of  North 
Africa  had  long  found  in  piracy  their  chief  source  of  revenue.  A Turkish  sea- 
rover  known  to  Europe  as  Barbarossa  (Red-beard),  and  to  his  own  people  as 
Khaireddin,  distinguished  himself  by  establishing  a piratical  control  over  all 
Algiers.  As  the  magnitude  of  his  operations  increased,  he  recognized  his  need  of 
protection  from  the  Christians  he  despoiled  and,  voluntarily  placing  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Solyman,  became  a “vassal  of  the  Porte.”  His  e.xample  was 
soon  followed  by  other  African  states.  Solyman,  gladly  accepting  this  addition 
to  his  empire,  increased  his  own  navy  and  made  Khaireddin  his  chief  admiral  or 
Kapitan  Pasha. 

The  Turkish  sea  power  thus  suddenly  created,  disputed  with  Venice  and  Genoa, 
with  Spain  and  France,  for  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean.  Khaired- 
din, who  had  made  himself  master  not  only  of  Algiers  but  of  Tunis  also,  was  driven 
from  the  latter  stronghold  by  a formidable  fleet  and  army  led  by  the  German 
Emperor  in  person.  In  1 538  he  avenged  himself  by  a great  victory  over  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Emperor,  Venice,  and  the  Pope,  off  Prevesa.  For  a time  there- 
after he  ravaged  the  Italian  coast  almost  at  will,  plundering  some  of  its  fairest 
cities.  In  1541,  another  elaborately  planned  Christian  expedition  attacked  him 
in  Algiers,  but  failed  disastrously. 

Encouraged  by  Khaireddin’s  example,  the  Turks  became  experts  in  the  art  of 
seamanship,  and  other  admirals  arose  to  emulate  his  deeds.  The  fleets  of  Soly- 
man were,  if  not  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  least  far  more  powerful  than 
those  of  any  other  single  state.  The  Christians  could  withstand  them  only  by 
uniting. 

In  1539,  Zapolya,  the  Sultan’s  vassal  ruler  over  Hungary,  died.  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  who  had  been  allowed  to  keep  a small  portion  of  the  country,  at  once 
laid  claim  to  the  whole.  The  widow  of  Zapolya  appealed  to  Solyman  to  preserve 
the  land  for  her  infant  son;  and  the  great  Sulta'n,  postponing  his  Persian  com- 
paigns,  hurried  westward  once  more  (1541).  He  drove  Ferdinand  and  his  Aus- 
trians out  of  the  districts  they  had  seized.  As  fortress  after  fortress  surrendered 
it  was  garrisoned,  not  with  followers  of  Zapolya,  but  with  Turkish  troops.  Turkish 
officials  w^ere  also  installed  in  civic  control,  and  thus  almost  the  whole  of  Hungary 
sank  to  be  a mere  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  1547,  a five-year  truce 
was  conclude  1 between  Solvman  and  t’ne  powers  of  Europe  which  lay  beyond 
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Hungary.  Not  only  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  but  also  the  Pope,  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
and  the  King  of  France  were  parties  to  this  treaty,  by  which  most  of  Hungary 
was  formally  surrendered  to  the  Turks.  For  the  small  part  of  the  land  which 
King  Ferdinand  was  allowed  to  keep,  he  was  to  pay  a heavy  annual  tribute  to  the 
Sultan.  This  treaty  marks  the  high  tide  of  the  power  of  the  Osmanli.  It  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  justifying  Solyman’s  claim  to  be  “Lord  of  the  Age.” 

Nor  was  it  through  military  successes  alone  that  the  great  Sultan’s  reign  won 
its  renown.  This  was  also  the  most  noted  period  of  Turkish  literature.  Solyman 
was  its  patron.  A cultured  admirer  of  the  art  of  verse,  he  even  dabbled  in  its 
mysteries  himself,  though  without  noteworthy  success.  Yet  if  not  gifted 
with  this  special  form  of  genius,  he  could  recognize  it  in  others.  One  of  his  poems 
addressed  to  the  lyric  poet,  Abdul  Baki,  prophesied  that  future  ages  would  name 
Baki,  “the Immortal.”  He  is  so  called  to-day;  and  though  the  Sultan’s  prophecy 
doubtless  helped  to  work  out  its  own  fulfillment,  Baki  is  generally  regarded  by 
Turkish  critics  as  the  chief  master  of  their  language.  On  Solyman’s  death  the 
poet  whom  he  had  so  admired  composed  in  his  honor  an  ode  accounted  by  the  Turks 
the  grandest  paean  ever  uttered  in  human  praise. 

Nine  other  noteworthy  poets  adorned  this  culminating  age  of  the  Turkish 
race,  in  addition  to  a crowd  of  lesser  singers,  at  least  one  great  historian,  and  one 
great  jurist,  beside  numerous  minor  writers  on  these  themes,  on  philosophy 
and  on  religion.  Architecture  likewise  reached  its  fullest  development,  as  did 
the  decorative  arts.  The  luxury  of  the  court  of  Solyman  became  such  as  only 
revenues  vast  as  his  could  have  supported. 

To  see  the  inevitable  “other  side”  of  the  picture,  the  sorrows  of  the  “Magnifi- 
cent” Sultan’s  lot,  we  must  turn  to  his  domestic  life.  He  was  easily  susceptible 
to  the  softer  emotions.  For  the  first  time  in  the  story  of  the  house  of  Osman,  we 
find  a vast  and  baneful  influence  exercised  over  the  entire  realm  by  a woman. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a Russian  priest,  was  brought  to  Constantinople  by  Cos- 
sack raiders,  and  sold  into  the  Sultan’s  harem.  She  was  called  Khurrem,  “the 
laughing  one,”  though  European  courts  spoke  of  her  as  Roxalana.  She  soon 
gained  a great  influence  over  Solyman.  He  valued  her  wisdom  as  highly  as  her 
charms  and  took  counsel  with  her  upon  every  subject.  She  was  in  fact  an  empress. 

Before  Roxalana’s  rise,  the  chief  aids  and  counsellors  of  the  Sultan  had  been 
his  eldest  son  Mustapha  and  his  Grand  Vizier  Ilderim.  Ilderim  was  a Greek  slave 
boy  to  whom  Solyman  had  become  attached  in  youth,  and  whose  marvellous  rise 
and  great  ability  form  a favorite  theme  of  Turkish  legend.  His  devotion  to  his 
master  secured  him  by  degrees  a power  second  only  to  that  master’s  own.  He 
even  signed  himself  “Sultan  Ilderim.”  Ferdinand  of  Hungary  when  negotiating 
with  the  Porte,  addressed  Ilderim  as  “brother.”  Roxalana  secured  Mustapha’s 
banishment  from  court  and  Ilderim’s  execution  (1536). 
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She  thus  became  unrivalled  in  her  power,  her  strong  nature  impressing  itself 
upon  Solyman’s  as  he  grew  old.  When  her  two  sons  approached  manhood, 
she  resolved  that  they,  not  Mustapha,  should  succeed  to  their  father’s  throne. 
For  this  purpose  she  secured  the  promotion  of  Rustem,  her  daughter’s  husband, 
to  the  office  of  Grand  Vizier.  Rustem  was  wholly  under  Roxalana’s  control; 
he  was  a miser,  false  and  wholly  venal,  who  corrupted  the  entire  state  by  selling 
its  chief  offices  to  the  highest  bidders,  men  who  naturally  sought  to  recompense 
themselves  by  every  method  of  extortion. 

At  the  Sultana’s  urging,  the  Vizier  systematically  poisoned  his  master’s  mind 
against  the  distant  Mustapha.  Solyman,  who  had  known  his  son  well  and  loved 
him,  long  refused  to  believe  the  evidences  laid  before  his  eyes,  but  finally  yielded 
and  in  1553,  probably  in  the  father’s  presence,  the  son  was  executed. 

The  grief  of  the  entire  empire  was  extreme.  Mustapha  had  been  one  of  the 
worthy  members  of  his  race,  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  father,  beloved  and 
highly  honored  by  the  people.  His  very  virtues  wrought  his  destruction,  for  it 
fvas  reported  that  the  Janizaries  of  their  own  accord  were  planning  to  substitute 
him  for  his  aging  father  upon  the  throne.  To  the  necessity  of  fratricide  which 
the  house  of  Osman  already  felt,  the  rising  power  of  the  Janizaries  thus  added  a 
further  horror.  Fathers  began  to  slay  each  able  son  lest  he  depose  them  as  Bajazet 
the  Dreamer  had  been  deposed.  They  adopted  still  another  method  of  protection, 
keeping  their  sons  in  ignorance  and  seclusion,  that  the  young  men  might  lack  both 
the  ability  and  the  influence  to  revolt.  Under  such  policy  as  this  the  house  of 
Osman  was  doomed! 

Roxalana’s  eldest  son,  Selim,  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne,  but  so  incom- 
petent and  so  vicious  did  he  prove  himself,  that  many  of  his  troops  rebelled 
in  favor  of  Bajazet,  his  younger  brother.  This  Bajazet,  of  whom  we  have  scant 
records,  seems  to  have  been  an  able  and  honorable  youth;  but  Roxalana,  with  a 
mother’s  partiality,  clung  to  her  first-born.  Bajazet  was  declared  a rebel,  and  the 
royal  army  marched  against  his  followers.  Roxalana  died  while  the  campaign 
was  in  progress.  Bajazet  was  defeated  and  executed.  Thus  in  his  old  age  Soly- 
man was  left  alone.  The  friend  of  his  youth,  the  hero  son  of  his  early  manhood, 
the  promising  child  of  his  later  years,  each  had  been  slain  by  his  orders.  The 
siren  at  whose  bidding  he  had  acted  was  also  gone;  and  to  his  desolation  there 
remained  only  a ferocious  drunkard,  an  imbecile,  the  false  and  worthless  Selim. 
Such  are  the  declining  days  of  despotism. 

Military  reverses  also  came  upon  the  aged  Sultan.  The  Knights  of  St.  John 
whom  he  had  expelled  from  Rhodes,  had  made  of  Malta  another  powerful  citadel, 
where  their  ships  reposed  in  safety,  or  rushed  suddenly  forth  upon  the  Turkish 
fleets.  If  master  of  this  island,  Solyman  felt  that  he  would  be  master  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  1565  he  sent  a tremendous  armament  against  it.  After  a long 
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and  bloody  siege,  the  attack  was  repulsed,  and  though  a second  expedition  was 
planned  for  the  following  year,  it  was  perforce  abandoned  because  of  the  renewal 
of  the  war  on  the  German  frontier. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  had  become  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  died;  and  his  son, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  II,  succeeded  to  his  claims  over  the  small  remainder  of 
independent  Hungary.  The  Turkish  vassal  king  who  held  the  rest  of  Hungary, 
claimed  the  part  which  had  been  Ferdinand’s,  and  so  fell  to  fighting  with  Maxi- 
milian. Once  more  Solyman  led  an  army  across  Hungary.  He  was  now  over 
seventy  years  of  age  and  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  borne  in  a litter.  But  he 
had  no  son  that  he  could  trust,  to  take  his  place. 

Fortress  after  fortress  in  independent  Hungary  surrendered.  The  Austrians 
abandoned  the  hapless  land  to  its  fate.  One  of  its  own  sons  saved  it  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself.  The  count  palatine  Nicholas  Zrinyi  defended  his  town  and  fortress 
of  Szigeth  with  such  valor  and  ability  that  Solyman  was  compelled  to  settle  down 
to  a regular  siege  with  his  entire  army.  Month  after  month  slipped  by.  September 
came,  and  the  enfeebled  Sultan  one  night  complained  with  childish  querulousness 
that  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  beating  of  the  huge  drum  of  victory.  Then  turn- 
ing his  back  upon  a world  that  had  grown  dark  to  him,  he  died  in  solitude.  With 
him  departed  the  glory  of  the  Turkish  race. 
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Chapter  VI 

INTERNAL  DECAY  AND  ITS  TEMPORARY  ARREST  UNDER 
MURAD  IV 


[A  ntkoriiies : As  before,  also  Stirling-Maxwell, 
Europe”;  Menzies,  “Turkey  Old  and  New.”] 
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I HE  death  of  Solyman  was  concealed  from  his  troops  by  his 
devoted  Vizier,  Sokolli.  The  Vizier  was  well  aware 
that  the  news  would  cause  the  soldiers  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Szigeth  in  discouragement;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  the  fortress  before  which  his  master  had 
perished  should  not  remain  untaken  to  boast  of  its 
resistance.  For  seven  weeks  the  body  of  the  dead 
“Lord  of  the  Age”  was  borne  about  in  a closed  litter,  as  though  the 
empty  shell  still  held  its  former  tenant.  Officers  approached  and 
bowed  low  to  it  and  heard  Sokolli,  stooping  within  the  curtains, 
repeat  feeble  words  of  command. 

The  fortress  succumbed  at  last,  and  its  heroic  defendants  rushed 
forth  to  death  in  a final  charge.  The  Countess  Zrinyi,  remaining 
behind,  blew  up  the  powder  magazine  at  the  entrance  of  the 
victors,  hurling  the  entire  fortress  into  air  and  carrying  with  it 
skyward  three  thousand  Janizaries.  Sokolli  announced  that  the 
object  of  the  campaign  was  accomplished,  and  withdrew  the  army  in  good  order. 
Only  when  the  homeward  march  was  well  advanced,  was  the  demise  of  the  great 
Sultan  proclaimed  and  his  outworn  body  permitted  to  have  rest.  His  authority 
passed  to  his  only  surviving  son,  the  drunken,  imbecile  Selim,  called  even  by  his 
own  reverent  historians,  Selim  the  Sot. 
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Of  no  land  has  it  been  more  true  than  of  Turkey,  that  the  fortune  of  the  people 
followed  that  of  their  rulers.  For  three  centuries  the  descendants  of  Ertoghrul 
had  handed  their  kingship  steadily  from  father  to  son.  Ten  generations  of  leaders, 
all  efficient  and  only  one  or  two  falling  below  real  greatness  of  mind  or  body, 
had  established  for  the  Osmanli  an  almost  superhuman  reverence  in  the  hearts 
of  their  people.  But  with  the  death  of  Solyman,  the  genius  of  his  race  suddenly 
disappears.  His  successors  sink  to  a general  level  of  feebleness  as  impressive 
as  was  the  grandeur  of  the  earlier  generations.  One  or  two  of  the  later  Sultans 
rise,  perhaps,  to  the  ordinary  stature  of  mankind,  but  as  a race  they  grovel  beneath 
contempt. 

For  this  evil  change  we  must  hold  Solyman  responsible,  Solyman  and  Khurrem, 
“the  laughing  one,”  the  Sultana  whose  machinations  destroyed  all  the  capable 
sons  of  her  royal  lover  and  left  him  only  Selim,  the  worthless  child  whom,  with 
a mother’s  instinct  of  his  need  of  her,  Khurrem  had  made  her  favorite. 

The  character  of  Selim  II  (1566-1574)  had  come  to  be  well  understood  by 
his  father  and  all  his  people,  but  such  was  the  absolute  devotion  of  the  nation 
to  the  house  of  Osman,  that  no  one  thought  for  a moment  of  disputing  his  succession. 
The  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  consciences  of  the  whole  Turkish  race  were  placed 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  an  acknowledged  drunkard  and  half-imbecile.  Through 
him  this  power  descended  to  the  children  of  his  vile  amours. 

The  weakness  of  one  man  could  not  of  course  cause  the  immediate  downfall 
of  so  vast  and  firmly  founded  an  empire.  For  a time  the  high  spirit  of  Solyman 
still  pervaded  its  counsels.  Except  when  swayed  by  his  Sultana,  he  had  been  a 
keen  judge  of  men,  and  he  had  drawn  around  him  a body  of  noble  servitors.  The 
venal  Vizier  Rustem,  the  creature  of  Khurrem,  had  been  succeeded  in  his  high 
office  as  second  head  of  the  empire  by  Sokolli,  the  artful  secreter  of  his  master’s 
death,  a soldier  and  statesman  worthy  of  the  rank. 

Sokolli,  by  a wise  diplomacy,  managed  to  retain  until  his  death,  not  only  his 
place  but  also  his  honor,  and  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  empire  throughout  Selim’s 
reign  and  during  the  first  years  of  his  successor.  Selim  was  awed  by  his  Vizier’s 
high  repute,  and  being  content  to  revel  in  idleness  with  boon  companions,  seldom 
intruded  on  affairs  of  state. 

The  Turkish  troops,  however,  were  accustomed  to  being  led  to  battle  by  their 
Sultan,  and  their  inefficiency  without  the  religious  enthusiasm  aroused  by  his  pres- 
ence, or  at  least  by  his  guidance  from  afar,  was  soon  sadly  demonstrated.  Sokolli 
had  conceived  the  bold  and  statesmanly  project  of  uniting  by  a canal  the  two  great 
Russian  rivers,  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and  thus  securing  for  the  Turkish  fleet 
a passage  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  would  assuredly  have 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  all  northern  Persia,  which  was  no  longer  protected 
from  the  Turks  by  the  valor  of  its  warriors,  but  only  by  the  difficulty  of  approach 
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across  its  dreary  deserts,  Azov,  the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  was  already 
in  Ottoman  hands;  but  the  region  of  the  canal  and  Astrakhan,  the  famous  port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  had  half  a century  before  been  taken  from  the  Tartars 
by  the  Russians. 

Sokolli’s  project,  therefore,  brought  Russians  and  Turks  for  the  first  time  into 
armed  conflict.  A force  was  sent  to  build  the  canal,  another  to  seize  Astrakhan, 
and  the  great  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  ruler  of  all  the  northern  Black  Sea  shore  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  was  commanded  to  aid  the  expedition.  Instead,  he 
naturally  did  all  he  could  to  discourage  it.  He  did  not  wish  the  Ottomans  brought 
closer  to  his  domain,  and  in  greater  numbers.  He  worked  upon  the  religious  fears 
of  the  soldiers,  reminded  them  of  their  distance  from  the  Sultan,  and  explained  that 
the  short  nights  of  the  north  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  faith,  which  required  them  to  pray  at  evening,  at  midnight,  and 
again  at  dawn.  While  in  this  superstitious  mood  they  were  attacked  both  at  Astra- 
khan and  on  the  Don  by  Russian  forces.  The  disheartened  Turks  easily  allowed 
themselves  to  be  driven  back  and  abandoned  the  expedition  (1569).  To  the  Otto- 
man Empire  this  appeared  a mere  frontier  repulse  by  a barbarian  tribe,  and  not  till 
a century  later  did  the  two  predestined  rivals  meet  again  in  strife. 

A far  more  noted  disaster  of  Selim’s  reign  was  the  great  sea-fight  of  Lepanto 
(1571).  According  to  some  authorities  this  was  directly  attributable  to  the  Sultan’s 
drunken  folly.  He  had  acquired  a special  liking  for  the  wine  of  Cyprus,  and 
insisted  that  the  home  of  so  delicious  a beverage  must  assuredly  be  added  to  his 
domains.  The  island  of  Cyprus  belonged  to  Venice,  and  Sokolli,  who  on  Solyman’s 
death  had  hurriedly  made  peace  with  Western  Europe,  had  no  wish  to  revive 
against  the  ill-governed  Turks,  a coalition  of  the  Christian  powers.  For  once, 
however,  all  his  arguments  and  diplomatic  maneuvres  in  opposition  to  his  master 
were  without  avail.  With  besotted  stubbornness  Selim  insisted  that  Cyprus  he 
must  have.  It  was  invaded  and  captured  for  him  at  a cost  of  fifty  thousand  lives. 

The  struggle  left  Venice,  like  Hungary,  exhausted  by  her  long  resistance  to 
the  Ottomans,  Another  Solyman  might  have  seized  upon  her  territories  with 
ease;  but  Selim’s  utterly  unjustified  aggression  against  Cyprus  roused  all  Europe 
and  startled  the  other  states  into  a selfish  fear  for  themselves.  What  Sokolli  had 
dreaded  took  place.  A Christian  league  was  formed  by  the  Pope,  and  an  immense 
fleet  was  gathered  not  only  of  Venetian  but  of  Spanish,  Papal,  Maltese,  and  other 
galleys,  over  two  hundred  in  all.  This  armament,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
renowned  Don  John  of  Austria,  advanced  to  the  Turkish  coast  and  was  met  off 
Lepanto  by  the  navy  of  Selim,  superior  to  it  in  numbers,  but  hastily  gathered  and 
ill-prepared. 

The  battle  of  Lepanto  was  the  greatest  naval  disaster  the  Turks  ever  encoun- 
tered. If  we  except  only  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  same,  genera- 
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tion,  no  other  sea-fight  in  history  can  compare  with  this,  in  the  number  of  men 
and  ships  engaged,  and  in  the  completeness  of  the  defeat.  The  entire  Turkish 
fleet  was  destroyed  or  captured  with  the  exception  of  a single  squadron  of  about 
forty  ships.  The  commander  of  this  wing,  the  celebrated  Ouloudj  Ali,  Bey  of 
Algiers,  had  protested  against  encountering  the  enemy  while  the  Turks  were  so  un- 
prepared. He  was  overborne  in  council,  but  in  the  battle  he  held  his  own.  At 
its  close,  seeing  the  destruction  that  had  come  upon  the  Turkish  centre,  he  with 
the  ships  of  his  wing  broke  boldly  through  the  line  of  the  Christians  and  escaped. 

When  news  of  this  disastrous  overthrow  reached  Constantinople,  even  Selim 
was  startled  from  his  indifference.  He  devoted  his  own  private  treasures  to  ship- 
building, he  gave  up  a portion  of  his  garden  for  the  ship-yard.  Ouloudj  Ali,  with 
the  ships  that  he  had  rescued,  cruised  from  port  to  port  collecting  around  this 
remnant  of  the  navy  all  the  scattered  craft  that  could  be  pressed  into  service.  The 
Christian  admirals,  on  the  contrary,  had  dispersed  to  their  homes  to  sing  Te  Deums 
of  victory.  When  another  year  came  around,  there  was  a second  Turkish  fleet 
apparently  as  powerful  as  before,  which  under  Ouloudj  Ali,  now  surnamed  Kilidj 
(the  sword),  baffled  the  Christian  advance  at  every  point. 

A peace  was  agreed  upon  in  1573.  Not  only  did  Turkey  retain  Cyprus,  but 
the  helpless  Venetians  agreed  to  repay  her  for  the  cost  of  its  conquest.  Chris- 
tian writers  learning  this  said  bitterly,  that  despite  all  the  celebrations  it  was 
really  the  Turks  who  had  won  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

Selim  died  from  a drunken  fall,  and  his  son,  Murad  III  (1574-95,)  a weakling 
in  mind  and  body,  succeeded  him.  The  first  words  of  each  new  Sultan  on  assum- 
ing power  are  regarded  by  his  superstitious  subjects  as  prophetic  of  the  character 
of  his  reig^.  Murad’s  were,  “I  am  hungry,  bring  me  something  to  eat.”  His 
first  official  act  was  to  command  the  slaughter  of  five  brothers,  apparently  as  worth- 
less as  himself.  Murad  was  a woman-lover,  always  in  his  harem  and  completely 
under  the  influence  of  its  occupants.  His  early  reign  was  still  marked  by  victories. 
Turkish  generals  conducted  a successful  and  even  glorious  war  against  Persia, 
wresting  from  her  all  Georgia  and  the  ancient  capital,  Tabriz.  The  peace  of  1590 
confirming  these  conquests  marks  the  date  of  the  greatest  expansion  of  Turkish 
territory. 

But  the  drain  which  for  a quarter  of  a century  had  been  sapping  the  resources 
of  the  empire  to  supply  the  debauchery  of  its  base  rulers,  now  began  to  be  apparent. 
Not  from  the  strength  of  its  enemies  without,  but  from  decay  within,  came  the 
downfall  of  the  Turkish  State.  The  marvel  seems  only  that  it  so  long  withstood 
the  evils  gnawing  at  its  root.  Let  us  enumerate  again  the  more  obvious  and  gen- 
erally recognized  of  these  causes  of  decay.  They  were  the  repressive  laws  of 
Mahomet  II,  which  arrested  the  development  of  the  people;  the  ferocity  of  Selim 
the  Destroyer,  which  taught  them  fear  and  falsehood:  the  increasing  number  and 
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turbulence  of  the  Janizaries,  whose  whole  training  urged  them  to  insolence  arid 
oppression;  the  corruption  in  office,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Vizier  Rustem 
■and  which  after  Sokolli’s  death  pervaded  the  entire  empire;  and  above  and  behind 
all  these,  lay  the  inherent  evil  of  an  hereditary  despotism,  the  decay  which  sooner  or 
later  must  enervate  its  rulers. 

In  1590  the  foreign  nations  little  suspected  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 
conquering  Turks.  France  sought  their  alliance.  Elizabeth  of  England  wrote 
them  long  letters  urging  their  attack  upon  her  enemy  Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  ex- 
plaining to  them  how  similar  their  faith  was  to  that  of  Protestant  England  and  how 
opposed  were  both  to  Catholicism.  It  was  a common  saying  among  the  Turks 
that  very  little  was  needed  to  make  the  English  genuine  Mahometans. 

The  miseries  of  the  people  could  not,  however,  be  longer  ignored.  The  de- 
voted peasantry  of  Asia  Minor  hqd  given  of  their  substance  to  repeated  tax-collectors 
until  they  faced  starvation.  The  unpaid  troops  lived  perforce  by  plunder,  while 
their  money  was  held  back  by  thieving  officers.  In  1589  the  storm  broke.  The 
Janizaries  in  the  capital,  furious  at  a new  fraud  imposed  on  them,  surrounded  the 
royal  palace  clamoring  for  the  heads  of  the  officials  whose  guilt  they  suspected. 
Sultan  Murad  yielded  in  instant  terror,  and  the  heads  which  they  demanded  rolled 
at  their  feet. 

If  one  head,  why  not  another?  The  Janizaries  had  learned  their  power. 
Twice  within  the  next  four  years  they  repeated  their  clamor  and  compelled  the 
removal  of  Grand  Viziers  who  had  not  pleased  them.  Rival  bands  of  troops 
fought  civil  wars  against  one  another  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  Internal 
revolt,  a thing  hitherto  unknown  among  the  Turks,  broke  out  in  Asia  Minor  among 
the  starving  peasantry.  The  Christian  border  dependencies  were  also  harassed 
beyond  endurance.  The  mild  and  humane  treatment  previously  accorded  them 
was  changed  to  intolerable  oppression.  Their  people  rebelled.  In  the  “Wal- 
lachian  Vespers”  (1594)  all  the  peaceful  Turks  of  Wallachia  were  suddenly  slaugh- 
tered. Both  there  and  in  Transylvania,  the  disorganized  Ottoman  armies  were 
repeatedly  and  disgracefully  defeated.  The  surrounding  nations  began  to  rouse 
themselves  and  take  fresh  heart  against  the  hitherto  irresistible  Osmanli.  The 
German  Empire  declared  war  and  joined  the  Transylvanian  insurgents.  Even 
the  Persians  defended  their  threatened  frontier  with  the  vigor  of  new  hope. 

Amid  these  disasters  Murad  III  died  in  dreary  dissatisfaction  and  despondency. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahomet  III  (1595-1603),  who  signalized  his  acces- 
sion by  the  execution  of  his  nineteen  brothers  and  also  eight  of  his  father’s  wives. 
The  brothers  were  all  young,  probably  all  worthless,  and  the  slaughter  deserves 
mention  only  as  being  the  most  extensive  of  those  hideous  holocausts  offered  by 
each  new  Sultan  to  the  evil  policy  of  his  race.  Mahomet  III  instituted  what  became 
the  practice  of  the  future,  by  keeping  his  sons  in  a special  part  of  the  palace  called 
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the  “cage”  from  which  they  never  emerged  except  to  die  or  to  reign.  Their  unfit- 
ness to  do  either  seems  thus  to  have  been  most  effectually  insured. 

Meanwhile  the  advancing  armies  of  the  Germans,  Hungarians  and  rebels  had 
driven  the  Turks  from  almost  all  their  European  possessions  north  of  the  Danube. 
Every  counsellor  who  still  cared  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire,  now  vehemently 
urged  the  new  Sultan  to  take  the  field  in  person.  Only  by  his  presence  could  the 
fanaticism  of  the  soldiers  be  once  more  aroused,  their  obedience  secured,  and  the 
triumphant  enemies  checked.  After  long  hesitation  and  evasion,  Mahomet  III 
consented  to  lead  his  troops  as  his  ancestors  had  done.  Moreover  the  sacred  stand- 
ard of  his  namesake,  the  Prophet  Mahomet,  the  most  holy  and  treasured  relic  of 
the  empire,  was  taken  from  its  sanctuary  and  borne  before  the  soldiers  to  inspire 
them. 

They  met  the  allied  Christian  armies  on  the  .plain  of  Cerestes  near  the  river 
Theiss,  and  there  were  three  days  of  fighting.  The  first  day  the  Mahometans 
lost  several  standards  and  even  the  sacred  relic  of  the  Prophet  was  endangered. 
The  terrified  Sultan  insisted  he  must  withdraw  and  leave  the  troops  to  protect 
his  retreat.  Long  and  passionate  entreaties  from  his  generals  persuaded  him  to 
remain,  and  the  second  day  the  Turks  made  some  advance.  The  third  day  saw 
the  final  issue.  Almost  the  entire  army  of  the  Turks  was  driven  from  the  field, 
but  a sudden  charge  of  their  cavalry  caught  the  enemy  unprepared  and  swept  the 
whole  Christian  array  into  panic-stricken  flight.  Fifty  thousand  were  slain.  This 
was  the  last  great  triumph  of  Turk  over  Caucasian,  of  Mussulman  over  Christian 

(1596)- 

The  Sultan  took  advantage  of  his  tremendous  victory  to  retreat  to  his  capital 
and  resume  his  life  of  indolence.  Fortunately  his  generals  proved  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  against  the  weakened  enemy,  and  the  contest  dragged  on  without 
much  success  on  either  side  until  in  the  reign  of  Mahomet’s  successor,  peace  was 
made  by  the  treaty  of  Sitavorak  (1606).  This  is  worthy  of  note  as  the  first  diplo- 
matic meeting  in  which  the  Turks  condescended  to  deal  with  the  Christians  on 
equal  terms,  sending  them  high  ambassadors,  consenting  to  forego  the  customary 
presents,  and  employing  toward  the  German  Emperor  titles  of  dignity  equal  to 
those  with  which  the  Sultan  was  addressed. 

Why  follow  further  the  full  list  of  the  feeble  rulers  who  now  disgraced  the  throne 
of  Osman?  The  irresponsible  supremacy  and  tyraimy  of  the  Janizaries  had  be- 
come fully  established,  and  their  former  masters  were  obliged  to  bend  to  their 
every  whim.  Osman  II  (1618-1622),  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  III,  deserves 
mention  because,  though  only  fourteen  when  crowned,  he  had  evidently  some  con- 
ception of  the  disgrace  of  his  position  and  endeavored  to  reassert  his  power.' 

He  was  a savage  youth  who  practised  archery  by  shooting  at  prisoners  of  war, 
and  when  the  supply  of  these  ran  low,  he  fastened  up  one  of  his  own  attendants  as  a 
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target.  To  weaken  the  Janizaries,  he  made  war  on  Poland  and  sent  them  thither. 
They  preferred  however  to  return  and  quarrel  at  home.  Osman  then  announced 
nis  intent  of  making  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  but  the  Janizaries  learned  that  his 
real  purpose  was  to  collect  an  army  in  Asia  and  return  to  crush  them  for  their  fre- 
quent seditions.  In  fury  they  demanded  the  heads  of  his  advisers,  and  having 
secured  these,  they  swept  on  to  the  farthest  extreme  of  rebellion.  Seizing  Osman 
himself,  they  dragged  him  to  prison  and  slew  him  there  with  excesses  of  cruelty 
equal  to  his  own.  They  then  placed  upon  the  throne  his  predecessor  Mustapha  I, 
who  had  been  deposed  for  utter  imbecility.  Even  the  feeling  of  personal  loyalty 
and  exaggerated  reverence  for  the  reigning  descendant  of  Ertoghrul  was  thus 
broken  down  at  last.  The  divinity  which  in  Turkey  had  actually  grown  to  “hedge 
a king”  now  shielded  him  no  more.  It  was  life  for  life;  and  the  successors  of 
Osman  II  could  no  longer  slaughter  their  subjects  with  the  same  comfortable  and  re- 
assuring sense  of  personal  inviolability  which  had  so  upheld  the  successors  of  Osman  I. 

Murad  IV  (1623-1640),  son  of  the  poor  imbecile  Mustapha,  was  the  next  Sultan 
to  assert  himself.  For  a time  he  stayed  the  fall  of  the  empire,  holding  the  Jani- 
zaries in  subjection  and  suppressing  extortion  and  injustice  by  means  of  an  injus- 
tice even  more  relentless.  When  ISIurad  ascended  the  throne  the  Persians  were 
victorious  on  the  frontiers;  all  Asia  Minor  was  in  successful  revolt;  fleets  of  Cos- 
sack marauders  were  plundering  even  along  the  Bosphorus  itself ; the  royal  treas- 
ury was  empty;  and  Murad  was  a boy  of  only  twelve.  In  one  of  their  tumults, 
the  blood-thirsty  rabble  still  dignified  by  the  name  of  troops  demanded  the  heads  of 
seventeen  of  the  young  Sultan’s  closest  friends  and  councillors.  These  he  yielded 
to  them  perforce.  But  the  mere  fact  that  he  protested  against  yielding  led  the 
Janizaries  to  talk  of  his  dethrcvnement. 

It  is  evident  that  Murad  studied  the  situation  long  and  thoughtfully;  but  he 
made  no  movement  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty.  Then  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously he  gathered  round  him  what  little  remained  of  better  sentiment  within  the 
capital.  He  employed  the  antagonism  of  the  Janizaries  against  the  other  troops 
to  suppress  the  latter.  Afterward  he  seized  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Janizaries 
themselves.  A few  faithful  followers  supported  him,  and  the  soldiers  were  bullied 
into  submission.  A celebrated  gathering  was  held  at  which  Murad  himself  and 
then  each  one  of  his  officials  swore  to  restore  the  ancient  order,  justice  and  honor 
of  the  empire. 

Then  began  a reign  of  terror,  a series  of  wholesale  executions.  The  Sultan 
had  kept  track  of  every  servant  who  had  ever  insulted  him,  every  soldier  who  had 
rioted  in  the  streets.  They  were  killed  by  hundreds.  Unwarned  victims  were 
summoned  from  their  homes  night  after  night  by  secret  messengers  and  haled 
before  secret  executioners.  No  man  knew  but  his  own  turn  might  come  next, 
and  no  man  dared  oppose  this  grim  and  watchful  young  avenger.  - 
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Having  thus  established  himself  in  his  capital,  Murad  made  a royal  progress 
through  his  empire,  taking  note  of  the  state  of  every  district  and  slaying  every 
unjust  official  he  encountered..  His  character  has  often  been  parallelled  with  that 
of  Selim  the  Destroyer.  At  first  Murad  struck  down  only  the  guilty,  but  the  habit 
of  massacre  grew.  The  value  of  human  life  was  lost  to  him,  and  at  the  merest 
suspicion  against  the  officials  who  came  forth  from  each  town  and  knelt  before 
his  charger,  he  would  strike  out  savagely  with  his  scimeter.  Their  heads  rolled 
beneath  the  hoofs  of  his  steed.  Worse  and  worse  grew  his  unrestrained  ferocity 
until  it  was  a madness  in  itself,  and  in  his  later  years  he  seemed  scarce  human. 
A party  of  women  were  making  merry  in  a field,  and  he  ordered  them  drowned 
merely  because  their  laughter  disturbed  him  as  he  passed.  If,  as  he  rode  forth, 
any  unfortunate  crossed  or  impeded  the  road,  the  offender  was  shot  down,  often 
by  the  Sultan  himself. 

Before  Murad’s  severity  thus  degenerated  into  atrocity,  it  had  already  brought 
back  to  the  empire  something  of  the  ancient  military  order  and  prestige.  Once 
more  a Sultan  led  his  armies  in  person,  and  the  Persians  felt  the  weight  of  his  iron 
hand.  They  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  such  a degree  that  it  was  nearly  a 
century  before  they  again  measured  themselves  against  the  might  of  Turkey. 

Murad  had  no  sons  of  his  own,  hence  he  had  permitted  one  of  his  brothers, 
Ibrahim,  to  survive,  though  keeping  the  unfortunate  in  confinement  and  in  a con- 
stant fear  of  assassination  which  reduced  him  to  a pitiful  state  of  mental  weakness. 
Murad  in  his  own  last  hour  resolved  to  slay  this  brother  also,  and  commanded 
his  execution.  The  attendants  of  the  Sultan,  horrified  at  the  thought  of  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  sacred  race,  strove  to  dissuade  their  master  from  his  purpose, 
and  when  he  persisted,  they  only  pretended  to  have  obeyed  him.  The  fierce  despot 
in  the  very  pangs  of  death  insisted  on  seeing  the  corpse,  and  expired  in  a desperate 
effort  to  rise  and  be  thus  assured  of  the  fulfillment  of  his  order.  Ibrahim,  being 
hurriedly  told  of  his  brother’s  fate  and  hailed  as  Sultan,  refused  to  believe  his 
fortune,  barricaded  his  door  and  swore  to  fight  for  life.  Not  until  Murad’s  body 
was  in  its  turn  borne  before  him,  did  he  accept  the  truth,  and  realize  that  his  chance 
had  come  to  rule. 

Sultan  Ibrahim  (1640-1648)  promptly  proceeded  to  undo  what  little  good 
his  brother  had  accomplished.  He  presents  to  us  the  type  of  Ottoman  Sultan 
at  its  very  lowest,  a fool  so  dull  as  to  know  no  pleasure  but  debauchery,  a trembling 
coward  who  dared  not  leave  his  palace  walls,  who  squandered  untold  wealth  upon 
his  harem  and  thought  of  his  subjects  only  as  the  source  of  all  the  treasure  of  which 
he  robbed  them  to  satisfy  his  immeasurable  extravagances. 

Fiction  is  outdone  by  such  tales  as  that  of  his  “fur  tax.”  An  old  woman  maun- 
dering through  ancient  fairy  stories  for  the  amusement  of  his  idle  beauties,  de- 
scribed a king  clothed  all  in  sables  and  having  every  drapery  about  his  palace 
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will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASSYRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHCENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAm  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BeLgIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 

Every  one  should  read  history,  especiaUy  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fuUy  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion ©f  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  hve  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 

A FEW  REASONS  WHY 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 
It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

2.  The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

3.  The  text  nanative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

4.  The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

5.  There  is  no  (;onfusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  fimsh. 
d.  It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

7.  It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 

dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

8.  There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  sO  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

9.  There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  s©  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 

in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

10.  To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 

authorities  and  their  best  books. 

11.  The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

12.  The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  mk,  best  everjrthmg. 

13.  The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictmei  is  here  carried  into  history. 

14.  The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

15.  They  form  in  themselves  acomplete  historyfrom  which  youle?  V unconsciously  andrapidly. 
x6«  Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  etn.  ,which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 
17.  The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 

from  every  cotmtry. 

Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
T T>a.<e;ar.c  TToTm+ians.  and  Babylonians,  besides  me  work  of 
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Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians, 
such  more  modem  masters  as: 
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